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birds, and confess our faults and our mistakes 
under the silent stars, and hear the river mur- 
muring tn absolution, we shall Die young, even 
tho’ we live long; and we shall have a treasure 
of memories which will be like the twin-flower, 
a Double blossom on a single stem, and carry 
with us tnto the unseen world sometging whitch 
wll make tt worth while to be tmmortal. 


Henry van Dyke. 
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HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. FIsK & Co. 


*** PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 
_ ‘THEOLOGICAL _ 
CONNEOTICUT, HARTFORD. 
Year opens Sept. 24th, 1902 
Thorough training for College 
Graduates. Ample equipment. 
Special ee in ae to and S 
sia Beeegtnaiet’S SEMINARY 
Prof. M. W. Jacobus, Hartiond in. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


The Yale Divinity School 


A thorough ——- for the ministry. Unequalled 
University opportunities. Special instruction the 
lish Bible, Sociology and Missions. For information 
address Professor FRANK K. SANDERS, Dean, 
Drawer 4, Yale Station, New Haven, Ct. 














CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


pens August 19. Reorganized faculty of distinguished 
ability and facility. Special courses by Professors Star- 
buck, author of “ Psychology of Religion,” and Stratton 
=. Man tey ee sy a of « alifornia. 
y opporiunities, s. Th . 
Electives. B. D. and Di some Ooarees. ee 
Addr ss Pres. J. K. MOLEAN. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


NINETY-FIFTH Year Begins Sept. 17, 1902. 


Thorough instruction for college graduates in all 
hes of theological study. Elective system. 
Large library. Special lectures upon missionary and 
practical questions. Student associate work in Bos- 
ton and other city churches. For catalogues or in- 
formation apply to Professor C. O. DAY. 
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NEw YORK, AUBURN. 


AUBURN THEOLOGIGAL SEMINARY 


The next term opens September 17, 1 ; 
enrollment of students, 8 P.M. $ opening po By ES Prot: 
Willis J. Beecher, D. D. The Seminary aims at all-round 
training for the Christian Ministry. Many elective 
courses and numerous extra-curriculum lectures by emi- 
nent specialists are offered ; high intellectual and spirit- 
ual standards are maintained ; situation for health and 
beauty is ideal; buildings are complete and modern, 
library is well selected; the Faculty recently has been 
increased ; student life is delightful. Information and 
catalogue “9 be obtained by applying to 

HEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Auburn, N.Y. 
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NEw HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 

Meriden, N.H. Boysand girls. Kighty-ninth year. 

English, Scietice, Classics, Music, Vocal aud Phyeical 
Culture. One hundred twenty five dollar a year plan. 
ERNEST RevLisSTON Woopsury, A. M, Principal. 
Rev. FRANCIS E. LARK,D.D., President of Trustees. 





NEw HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 
THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY, 
1781—1908. 
12@nd year will open on Wi 


! Inesday, Sep ber 17 
1902. For catalogue with bat gow of views, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal. 








Europe. The Thompson-Baldasseroni School travels 


NINE MONTHS ABROAD $698 


visiting seven countries. Curriculum equal to the best. 
Young ladies sail with the Principal from Boston in Sep- 
tember. New Catalogue. 


MRS. HELEN T. SCOTT, Secretary, DovER, N. H. 








New Hampshire tt". 
Conference Seminary 


Our ne gs endowment enables us to offer every- 
thing that pertains to the best schools at the very 
reasonable price of $178 per year. 

The courses of s udy are broad and liberal; our 
gorpe of teachers equal to ar the buildings per- 
a appointed. for illustrated year-book, ad- 
€ 

GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, A.M., President. 








MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, WEST NEWTON. 


50th year Sept. 24th, 1902. 
The Allen School. 50th year Sept: 24t han ny 


Training of a cultured home, mental stimulus of a live 
school. sand girls in separate families. New building 
Dec. 1st, with gymnasium and swimming tank. Catalogue. 
Address HEAD MasTEe@. . 








MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY rece cr every kina, 


44 Instructors, 1836 Students from 99 Universities, 
18 Foreign countries and from 37 American States 
and Territories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY free tosis ana tree 
of Boston. “Nearly SUHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


two hundred students. Fifty-fourth Year opens Sept. 17: 
Address Dean M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY oc Gans Sencar 
close tothe Courts, Four SUHOOL OF LAW 
hundred students last year. Opens Oct.1. Address Dean 
MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, Issac Rich Hall, Ashburton 


Place. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY fire setae entrance 
Ca aa nicat aca SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
laboratory facilities. Opens Oct. 2. Address Dean J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 


BOSTON UNIVERSI Five hundred students 


in attendance. Elective 
courses marae, COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
sion from certificating schools without examination. 
All the collegiate degrees. Opens Sept. 18. Address 
Dean W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY P2osepnicst ana ter 
tie degrees ot GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


For College graduates only. Opens Sept. 18. 
Address Dean B. P. BROWNE, 12 Somerset St. 








MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


The WELLESLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


trains boys to be manly and gives them careful and in- 
dividual instruction, preparing them for college. Hunne- 
well Library adjacent. Five minutes’ walk to B. & A. R. R. 
station. For year-book address 

EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, Groton, Massachusetts. 
Endowed limited school for boys from ten years up- 
ward. Founded 1793. Fits forall colleges and technical 
schools. $430. Ne extras. For year-book address, 
H. H. C. BINGHAM, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Standard requirements. Allowance for service in 
oe and Hospital. Twenty-second year opens 
Sept. 17th. Ample instruction in actual practice. 
J. @. JACKSON, A. M., D., Rge’R. Near City 
Hospital. Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

Rev. SAMURBL V. COLE, A.M, D. D. 

68th year begins Sept. 17, 1902. Endowed college pre- 
paratory, with advanced courses for high school graduates 
avd others. Ait and Music. Experienced te . 
Native French and German. Gymnasium. with resident 
instructor; tennis, basxet-ball, golf. Steam and elec- 
tricity. Location healthful and beautiful, within thirty 
miles of Boston. Catalogue and views on a,plication to 
the President, Norton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


Miss Kimball’s School 


For Girls Woodland Ave... WORCESTER, 

° MASS. 16th year. Prepares for any 
college. General course. Special advantages in Music 
and Biocution. Gymnasium. Outof-door sports. De- 
lightful excursions. Permanent hume and care for moth- 
erless girls. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 


WABAN SCHOOL, “Wits! 


Twenty-five boys accommodated. 
J. H. PILLSBURY, A. M., Principal. 

















MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Fi oe i 
nmntot & fora ID are The Cambridge School 


requested to send for the Manual and for pamphlets on the “Choice 
ofa School.” ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Direetor, Cambridge, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Four acres for 
Golf, Basket Bali, Tennis, Field Hockey. 

Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


The Worcester Polytechnic Institute 


EDMUND A. ENGLER, Ph.D., LL. D., President. 
Mechanical, Civil, Electrical Engineering, Chemistry, and 
General Science. Extensive boratories Catalogue 


oe itions filled b: = matled free. Ex- 
penses Bong 35th year. Aa ress zc: : 
J. K. MARSHALL, Registrar, Worcester, Mass. 














MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Bridgewater, Mass. Regular courses. Special 
courses for college graduates and teachers of experi- 





ence. trance examinations Sept. 9-10. 
For circulars address ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. , 
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SEMINARY 


For Young Women, Auburndale, Mass. 











MASSACHUSETTS, WEST BRIDGEWATER. 


Howard Seminary 


For Cirls and Young Ladies 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

25 miles from Boston. Academic, College Preparatcry 
and Special Courses. Art and music studios. Lar.e 
endowments make low terms. $350 to . Famous. 
for the earnestness and efficiency of its teachers. For 
Catalogue address 

Miss SARAH E. LAUGHTON, Principal. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Lawrence Scientific School. 


The Lawrence Scientific School offers professiona} 
courses leading to the degree of 8. B. in Engineering ; 
Mining; Architecture; Landscape Architecture; Chem- 
istry; Geology; Biology; Anatomy, Physiol and 
Hygiene (as a preparation for medical schools) , Science 
for Teachers; and in General Science. For information 
address J. L. Lovg, Secretary, 16 University Hall, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. N. 8. SHALER, Dean. 








MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


The Courtland School tor ciris 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Miss MARBLE and Miss MINER, Principals. 
Six House Pupils. Combines advantages of large and 
yell nouieees day school with attractive home life im 
family of Principals. Send for Manual. 








CONNECTICUT 
CONNECTICUT FAIRFIELD. 
FAIRFIELD, ( T- 


FAIRFIELD ACADEM A select home school for 


boys. wy jae for college or business. Special care and 
training of young boys. FRANCIS H. B&EWER, A.M , Prin 

















NEW YORK MANLIUS. 


St. John’s School 


MANLIUS, N.Y. 


Next term begins Stptember 25th, 1:02. Apply for 
information to COL. WM. VERBECK, Supt. 





NEw YORK, NEWBURGH ON-HUDSON. 


The Misses Mackie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
Newburgh-on-Hudson, N. ¥. Certificate given ip 
both General and College Preparatory Courses. 





NEw YorRK, LIMA. 


A CHRISTIAN HOME SCHOOL. 


200 ays expenses for a Sa in Genesee Wesleyan 
Semipary, Lima, N. Y. Located in the garden 
a of the Empire State, near Rochester. One of the 
oldest and best schools in the country. Most others get 
$300 for equal accommodations. Fits for college. Special 
attention to English Bible. Social and religious life a 

rominent feature. Mus‘c, Art, Elocution, Business and 
Rhorthand. Write to Pres. B. W. HUTCHINSON, D. v- 











OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 70th Year begins 
COLLEGE September 24, 1902. 


A pr ive Christian Cothege, Shevonghiy equippert 
with libraries, museums, laboratories, gymnasia. 17 
buildings De ments: College, Academy, Theologi- 
cai Seminary, Conservatory of Music. Aiso course~ ip 
Drawing and Painting, and four years’ Normal Course 
in Physical Training for Women. instructors, 1.82 
students last year. For information address Necretary 
CEORCE M. JONES, Box E 22, Oberlin, Onio~ 








TENNESSEE 





TENNESSEE, NASHVILLE. 


Ward Seminary'exosi3 


37th yr., Sept. 26. Literary Courses, Music, Art, Elocution. 


A AJ 
College preparation; he~.s inftvences; mild, equable climate 
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Col. C. E. Hyatt. President 
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Does Your Church Want a Good 
Organ Very Cheap? 


In our advertising columns you will find an offer 
of a lot of church organs at less than 25 per cent. of 
original cost by Lyon & Healy, Chicago. This is 
just what a good many churches have been looking 
for. 


PURE Down.—It is always possible to secure the 
highest grade of live goose feathers if you know 
where to go for them, and there is one house in 
Boston that sells them at no extra cost. That house 
is the Paine Furniture Co. of this city. This fact is 
well worth remembering. 


As a child grows faster than a man, so the pro- 
portion of building materials in the child’s food 
should be greater. Mellin’s Food is rich in the 
elements requisite to form new tissues for growing 
bodies. The child fed on Mellin’s Food does not 
outgrow his strength, and while he grows fast his 
flesh grows firm and his strength is maiatained. 


ONLY A MASK,—Many are not being benefited 
by the summer vacation as they should be. Now, 
notwithstanding much outdoor life, they are little 
if any stronger than they were. The tan on their 
faces is darker and makes them look healthier, 
but it is only a mask. They are still nervous, 
easily tired, upset by trifies, and they do not eat 
nor sleep well. What they need is what tones the 
nerves, perfects digestion, creates appetite. and 
makes sleep refreshing, and that is Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. Pupils and teachers generally will find 
the chief purpose of the vacation best subserved 
by this great medicine, which, as we know, “ builds 
up the whole system.” 


BEAUTY SPOTS IN Hoosac VALLEY.—Of the 
many popular summer grounds and interesting 
sections reached by rail from Boston, that portion 
of Massachusetts kaown as the “ Hoosac Cuuntry 
and Deerfield Valley” stands pre-eminent. A 
beautiful section of country with a delightful river 
watering the green fields and freshening the ver- 
dure, the Hoosae River lends a charm to the other 
attractions of this valley. The many historically 
celebrated spots, which have been praised and ad- 
mired by Longfellow and Hawthorne, are another 
interesting feature, but the main beauty and prime 
attraction of this justly celebrated region are thé 
forest covered hills, “the Berkshires.” Here may 
also be seen the monster ‘ Hoosac Tunnel,” which 
is cut through the massive walls of the mountain 
rock, Send two cents in stamps to the General 
Passenger Department, Boston & Maine Railroad, 
Boston, for their illustrated and descriptive book, 
Hoosae Country and Deerfield Valley, which de- 
scribes in detail the wonders of this region. 


AMERICA’S GRAND SPA AND FAMOUS RESORT 
—SARATOGA SPRINGS.— Midsummer is at hand and 
the vacation season at the many summer watering 
resorts is now at its height; especially is this so of 
Saratoga, the grandest, the most refreshing and the 
greatest of all American summer haunts. The 
cooling springs are gushing forth with their supply 
of healthful mineral water; the pleasant parks are 
bedecked with all their summer glory; the magnifi- 
cent and palatial hotels are a scene of never ending 
life and gayety, while from the large verandas and 
spacious halls floats the pleasant strains of delight- 
ful music. And the near-by lake now presents an 
ideal picture, situated, as it is, in a valley with re- 
ceding hills on both sides, a clear, blue sheet of 
water with a surface dotted here and there with 
boats and yachts. The famousrace track is a scene 
of animation and enthusiasm ; here are the million- 
aire followers of the race tracks, the pick of the 
country, the fastest of horses and always intense 
interest. Here one can view a typical American 
race track scene and the greatest sport in the 
country with a first-class patronage. At this par- 
ticular season of the year Saratoga is a'one, she dis- 
tances all rivals and has enjoyment galore. Sara- 
toga can be reached from Buston via the Boston & 
Maine Railroad, which runs through cars from 
Boston via the Fitchburg Division. 
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and Bible teacher needs. 
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Artistic Effect 





a mistake to regard 


a mere mass of stone, 
ent carving. 
On the contrary, 


Our Prices are 


cad san .- 
- contract. 


THOMAS 6 MILLER, Quincy, Mass., U.S. A. 


Leading Manufacturers and Designers of High-Grade Monumental Work. 


counts for a great deal in a monument. It is 


erects over the resting-place of loved ones as 


an artistic fitness which alone can be found in 
work of the highest quality—as ours always is. 

Our Designs are original, and are worked 
out by our own artists and sculptors. 


middlemen, and deal dvect with the con- 
sumer in every Case. 

All our work is guaranteed, xo charge 
being made if not strictly according to 
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Proj, CHARLES H. LEONARD, Dean of 
Divinity School of Tufts College, writes as 
follows about the new Hymnal 


Pilgrim Songs 


“One is glad to commend a book like this. 
The hymns deserve to be called a selection; 
and they are selected with one purpose in 
view, viz , to express Christian thought, Chris- 
tian feeling, and to invite to Christian conduct, 
or Christian oy 2 In the method of the 
book, al there is constant suggestion of 
a right order in the Christian life, as in the 
arrangement of the hymns under ‘ Worship 
of God in Song,’ where we have the call to 
worship, the recognition of God in his world, 
the goodness of God, God near, and God in the 
souls of men. The same historic and psycho- 
logical order is observed under ‘Christ in 
Song,’ ‘Christian Life in Song,’ and so on. 
am sure that all pastors will rejoice in what 
thus may be called the law of this book. 
What batter could a minister do, as a leader 
of t. -ught, than to give some carefully pre- 

ared uiscourse on the 24 subjects named 
n the first column of the table of contents ? 
To do that, it seems to me, would be a good 
way to make plain, to the young especially, 
the motive which pervades all parts of this 
admirable book of songs.” 
Faithfully, 
CHARLES H. LEONARD, Dean. 
June 28, 1992, 
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BEECHER’S LIFE OF CHRIST 


This valuable work was for many years 
out of print and when accessible was sold 
at a high price. We now have it two vol- 
umes bound in one for $1.50 net. 
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Religious Notices 





Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 








AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
seaports at home 





board 01 
and abroad; provides libraries for’ outpoim vessels 
— the Saslor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 


G at. 
tributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. HALL ROPES, 7reasurer. 


Subscribers’ Wants 














Notices under this heading, not ding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per tnsertion. 





Boarders Wanted. A few boarders wanted in a 
quiet, country home, pleasant locality, half mile from 
village. Good shade, good board, and prices reasonable. 
Mrs. Alice E. Kelsey, West Medway, Mass. 


Wanted, Pupil Teacher in North Yarmouth Academy. 
Teacher receives free tuition and one-half board. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for normal graduate, or grade 
teacher to fit for college, or do advanced work. Ad- 
dress Rev. B. P. Snow, Princ., Yarmouth, Me. 


Wanted a small fruit and posites farm in or near 
some pleasant village in Southern New Hampshire or 
—— rar gag MB oy full gigi ee 
cash price, an possible pho of bu! 8 
Rev. Wdgar Warren, Wolfboro, Ni. ! ons 


Wanted. Five or six experienced and successful 
canvassers to solicit subscriptions for The Congregation- 
alist in the Middle West. Salary and expenses to men of 

ood character and address. fhe Pilgrim Press, 14 

eacon Street. 


Pastor Wanted for a small Dangpegetions) church 
of intelligent membership, with a neat house and parson- 
age free of debt, most conveniently located in a business 
town of a thousand inhabitants, with two railroads; in the 
midst of a fine farmin; section, convenient to three 
cities and a hopeful field for a — energetic pastor. 
Address Rev. H. E. Woodcock, 2306 W. Prospect P1., 
Kansas City, Mo. 





GEMS |"z., sunny, soncots. 
8. ‘ 
of SONG | $25 per 100, Sample, postpaid, 20c. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
For sale by Cong. S. S. and Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago, 





INTERESTING TO LIBRARIES 


Bound Volumes 


—OF— 


Magazines Cheap 


Review of Reviews 


for 1891, 92, 93, ’94, ’95, ’96 and ’97, seven 
volumes well bound, leather backs, worth 
$3 00 per volume; we offer them at 75 cents 
each net. 


The Forum 

January to June, ’93; July te December, ’93; 
September, ’93, to February, ’94; March, ’93, 
to August,’94 ; September,’94, to December,’95 ; 
January to June, ’96; July to December, ’96; 
January to June, ’97; July to December, ’97. 

These are also well bound and are worth 
$2.00 to $2.50 per volume. We offer them at 
25 cents net per volume. 

The above prices do not, of course, include 
payment of postage or express. 
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1 strongly 
permeated with white alkali 
which continually worked up to the sur- 
face and formed great white crusts. 
Nothing grew save an occasional clump 
of sagebrush or grease wood. Yet in 
the midst of it was encamped a company 
of men who had raised a derrick, installed 
machinery and were drilling foroil. This 
meant the investment of money and the 
expenditure of time and energy. The 
barrenness of the soil and the bleakness 
of the landscape counted for nothing. 
Their interests were larger and lay deeper. 
They were going below thesurface. They 
were looking for oil! The world is full 
of people who on the surface are not 
attractive—their faces are not beautiful ; 
their brows are not highly intellectual ; 
their manners are not polished. But 
why not learn wisdom from the oil drill- 
ers? Why not ignore the unattractive 
surface, and patiently work down into 
the depths? There, hidden it may be by 
diffidence, or kept down by lack of sym- 
pathetic friendship, are unknown treas- 
ures of winsome character. Sink down 
the drill of love and discover them! 


Drilling for Oil 


The American Board has 
entered upon the last, 
and, in a large sense, the 
most critical month of its business year. 
For several years, in fact ever since the 
exhaustion of: the large Swett and Otis 
legacies, it has been difficult and even 
' impossible to meet from its regular re- 
ceipts the growing needs of the great 
work. With the large debt which bur- 
dened the Board a year ago, providen- 
tially removed at Hartford, the hope has 
been general that this year’s receipts 
would be sufficient te prevent a new debt. 
It is probable that the expenditures can- 
not be kept down to the painfully low 
level of recent years, and it remains for 
the next two weeks’ receipts to determine 
whether a new debt is to be the result of 
the year. While the receipts from dona- 
tions for eleven months show a gain, the 
donations for July were disappointing. 
The missionaries on the field, face to face 
with the need, are watching the returns 
with the deepest interest. Among the 
special calls now coming is that of the 
Shansi field, rich with martyr blood, and 
from the Shansi churches, thinned by 
persecution, but still sufficient in num- 
bers to plead most earnestly for the send- 
ing out of new missionaries to take the 
places of the fallen. If the needs are to 
be met, the hearts of the missionaries en- 
couraged and the work to go on with new 
impetus, and no debt to appear this year, 
it is a time of solemn import, and not for 


What Do I Owe to 
Foreign Missions 


and Christian World 


looking at what another can do, but for 
asking one’s self what he or she can do— 
and doing it at once. 


The parish work of 
many a pastor is be- 
ing modified, or 
should be, by rural delivery. This gives 
him the chance to reach his people quickly 
and promptly with notices of special 
services or work. We wonder whether 
our pastors, urban and rural alike, realize 
the possible scope of this ministry by 
mail. The post office has its mission of 
consolation, exhortation and sometimes 
of rebuke. It stands for the dissemina- 
tion of local religious intelligence. More- 


The Post Office an Aid 
ia Christian Work 


over, the post office mission is a great 


conserver of the pastor’s time. Those 
postals by which a thoughtful pastor 
homeward bound from Europe reminded 
a scattered Sunday school class of the 
approaching renewal of study were not 
forgotten. No more were those monthly 
letters by which he kept in touch with 
two young fellows who worked in the 
woods lumbering. Communication by 
pen and ink or printer’s ink is a formal if 
not formidable approach to more persons 
than at first would be suspected. When 
care is given to the literary form the re- 
sult will in the end justify all it costs. 


Bishop Satterlee of Wash- 
ington, D. C., defines in 
The Churchman the sort 
of man he thinks should be selected for 
dean of a theological seminary. ‘He 
must not only keep the seminary abreast 
with the best and most accurate knowl- 
edge of the times; not only be in sympa- 
thetic touch with other prominent educa- 
tors throughout the land ; not only teach 
his students to vindicate the position of 
theology as a living science that will ap- 
peal to the convictions of thinking, edu- 
cated men, but he must possess the skill 
and administrative power of an experi- 
enced educator.” The Churchman in- 
dorses Bishop Satterlee’s words. The 
post of dean of a divinity school today 
is more important than ever before. 
The range of instruction in such schools 
broadens, and hence the duty of a more 
careful selection of agents and a richer 
equipment in funds for carrying on the 
work. Of late large gifts for theological 
education have not been numerous. In 
this connection it is well to note that the 
late Rev. Dr. A. J. Upson makes Auburn 
Theological Seminary a residuary legatee 
of a goodly share of his estate, and pupils 
and admirers of the late Prof. William 
Henry Green of Princeton have com- 


Right Men for 
Divinity Schools 


Volume LXXXVII 
Number 33 


Event and Comment 


pleted raising a fund of $100,000 with 
which to endow a memorial professorship 
in Princeton Theological Seminary. 


The way is now open for 
competent students to 
graduate from Yale Di- 
vinity School after two years’ study. 
Seniors in the academic department, by 
electing a portion of the studies of the 
Junior year of the Divinity School, can 
enter the Middle Class immediately after 
finishing the collegiate course. This re- 
quires extra work and concentration of 
studies, but with those who succeed in it, 
the result is usually a higher grade of 
scholarship than is attained by students 
who pursue the ordinary way. Some 
have taken this course already without 
formal arrangement. In our opinion, 
whatever knowledge of Hebrew and 
Greek, as languages, is required, should 
be gained by the student before entering 
the seminary. The theological school 
ought to be post graduate and profes- 
sional, and time should not be spent there 
acquiring the elements of a language. 
The steps taken at Yale will be to the 
advantage of the ministry and ought to 
attract the attention of students of 
superior abilities who are considering 
that profession. 


Shortening the 
Theological Course 


No one can have read 
the letters of the corre- 
spondent of the New 
York Evening Post from Shenandoah, 
Pa.,. describing the situation in and 
around that town where the militia of 
the state and the striking miners have 
clashed during the past two weeks, with- 
out realizing that at bottom the trouble 
there is not so much economic as racial 
and political. The Slovaks, Ruthenians 
and Lithuanians who make up most of 
the mining class there are not at all in 
sympathy with American ideals. They 
look upon cruelty and secret murder of 
non-union laborers or isolated militia- 
men as perfectly legitimate. The militia 
are servants of their enemies, the em- 
ployers. They threaten to mutilate the 
persons of all who thwart them if cap- 
tured. And yet it is the testimony of 
the Presbyterian pastor at Shenandoah 
that colporteurs sent among these people 
by the Pennsylvania Bible Society, with 
the gospel printed in their dialects, meet 
with the heartiest reception, and that 
money comes freely with which to pur- 
chase Scripture. Having seen compul- 
sory military service in their own lands, 
and’ being inured to hardship by their 
life in the mines, these meu are brave 


The Coal Strike 
and Home [lissions 
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and audacious. The military of the 
state find in them a people not easily 
intimidated, and with whom ere the 
strike ends there may be a deadly clash. 
Policy as well as Christian principle 
would seem to point to the need of ag- 
gressive religious and educational propa- 
ganda among these immigrants from 
southeastern Europe, who are fast driv- 
ing the Irish, English and Welsh out of 
the mines. Force of arms may tempora- 
rily quell their violence, but the only 
forces that can transform them into law 
abiding citizens are the church and the 
school. 


At a conference of ortho- 
preva cborbaas dox Jewish rabbis in New 

York city last week, at 
which there were representative leaders 
from all the large cities of the country, 
steps were taken to form a national union, 
which, among other functions, will have 
care over ministerial standing, and will 
license rabbis for orthodox congregations. 
This step for the protection of the laity 
from the preying of impostors has be- 
come imperatively necessary. The con- 
ference took no official action respecting 
the selection of a chief rabbi for New 
York city, made necessary by the death 
of Rabbi Joseph, whose funeral called 
out such a Jamentable display of anti- 
Semitism. But the need of wisdom in 
selecting his successor was recognized in 
private discussion of the matter by the 
delegates. Rabbi Levinthal of Philadel- 
phia is suggested as possibly the best 
man for the place. 


pe. Se Ni The last year has 
Cerise Eaccation™ DOeD a deservedly 

prosperous one for 
our Education Society, and none of our 
benevolent organizations now is doing 
more important work. The aid given to 
students preparing for the ministry is 
much reduced. Twelve years ago 387 
were assisted, this year 151, of whom 118 
were in colleges and thirty-three in theo- 
logical seminaries. This aid is wisely 
distributed and toward it thirteen state 
women’s home missionary organizations 
have contributed $11,000. The society is 
extending a helping hand to a new school 
for training ministers in the South, where 
land has been purchased for Atlanta The- 
ological Seminary, on which is a brick 
mansion with accommodations for recita- 
tion rooms and a few students. Nineteen 
have studied there during the last year 
under three instructors. Nowhere in our 
denomination is there so great need for 
educated ministers as in our Southern 
states, and it costs only about a third as 
much for a student in this new seminary 
as in our Northern schools. Three col- 
leges are being helped by the society— 
Rollins at Winter Park, Fla., Fargo, N. D., 
and Fairmount, at Wichita, Kan. In the 
twenty-two academies that have been 
aided are nearly 2,400 students. It would 
be impossible for many, perhaps the most 
of these, to prepare for college but for 
these institutions. Many who do not go 
to college graduate from normal], music, 
agricultural and other departments with 
an equipment which adds greatly to their 
usefulness as citizens. We are especially 
gratified to note the excellent work which 
is being done by academies in Utah under 
the direction of this society. There are 


peculiar and weighty 1easons why the 
Education Society should have generous 
support. 


The official report of 
the Presbyterian 
Church North shows that the number of 
its churches is 7,748, less by thirty-one 
than last year, but with a net gain in 
membership of 19,950. While 236 persons 
were ordained as ministers, 184 ministers 


Presbyterian Growth 


died or were dismissed from the denomi-- 


nation, and sixty-two were received from 
other denominations. The Sunday school 
membership has increased 5,632 in two 
years and is now 1,063,683, while the 
church membership is 1,045,338. The 
total contributions for the year were 
$17,080,191. Baptisms of adults increased 
from 19,072 in 1901 to 23,279, while infant 
baptisms, 26 043, showed only a slight 
falling off. The Presbyterian Church is 
holding its own. Though it seems to be 
halting in an eddy, the stream is gather- 
ing force for renewed expansion and prog- 
ress. Of this we have no doubt. 


Methodism owes its com- 
manding position in Britain 
and America largely to its employment of 
lay preachers. In British Methodism the 
lay preachers outnumber the ordained 
men nearly ten to one. It was the local 
preacher who made the swift spread of 
Methodism in America possible. The 
Northwestern Christian Advocate, from 
which we have taken these figures, be- 
lieves that the Methodist Church is begin- 


Lay Preaching 


“ning to neglect this source of power and 


raises a protest. ‘‘We need a revival of 
lay preaching,” it says. ‘‘ We need it in 
the citiesand inthe country. We need it 
in factory towns and in mining districts.”’ 
It associates the need and the promise of 
its satisfaction with the religious awak- 
ening which it recognizes among young 
people in the schools and colleges, as evi- 
denced by such gatherings as that which 
met at Toronto and in the leadership of 
such young laymen as John R. Mott and 
Robert E. Speer. If it be true that a 
church believes it has a message which 
does not depend upon a special or tech- 
nical education for its delivery, the 
more messengers it can put into the 
field the better. It is one thing to 
guard the doors of the pastorate and 
insist upon an educated ministry for 
our churches, and quite another to 
refuse to employ men to give Christ’s 
message. With the close organization 
of the Methodist Church it is much 
easier to make such a lay apostolate 
permanently effective than it is with 
us ; but while we now make an increasing 
use of lay evangelism, we might, we be- 
lieve, assign it a much larger place in our 
system. In this matter, as the Advocate 
is careful to point out, the home churches 
have something to learn from their own 
representatives on the foreign field. 


It is a disadvantage 
American Educator +o the cause of edu- 
n the Levant 

cation in America 
that so little is known among us of the 
educational work of our fellow citizens in 
other lands. If the career of Dr. Daniel 
Bliss, who has just closed his forty years’ 
presidency of the Syrian Protestant Col- 
lege of Beirut, had been in the United 
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States, he would appear in the front rank 
of educators. For he accepted the presi. 
dency of a college yet unborn, raised a 
large part of its endowment, gathered a 
company of able instructors of several 
nationalities, secured with wonderful pa- 
tience and skill the finest location in 
Beirut and one of the most superb in the 
world, and erected on it buildings which, 
with their present equipment, would 
honor any country. Students gather 
there from Turkey, Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
Persia, Greece and other countries, and 
the alumni are exercising large influence 
as statesmen, teachers, ministers, jurists, 
editors, physicians and inother callings. 
On June 19 the 600 students, with many 
graduates and friends, filling the large 
assembly hall, paid tributes to the retir- 
ing president. Mr. Murad Baroody for 
the alumni presented to Dr. Bliss a gold 
medal; Prof. Jabr Dumit gave to Mrs. 
Bliss a beautiful coffee set of Damascus 
silver work; Mr. Haurani read an elo- 
quent poem rich in Oriental imagery and 
Mr. Khuri gave an address in which he 
said : ‘‘ During your long life in the East 
you have amassed no material gains ; but 
you have areal and a greater wealth in 
the deep love which you have awakened 
in the many hearts throughout Syria.” 
We expect in a future issue to give a 
more extended account of Dr. Bliss and 
his work: His office is now to be filled by 
his son, Rev. Dr. Howard S. Bliss of 
Montclair, N. J. 


ies tesla Final action in the case of 

n Kags) ~§6Prof. J. Agar Beet of Rich- 
Heresy Trial ond College, London, has 
not been taken by the English Wesleyans, 
but the case is one step farther on the 
way to settlement. At the General Con- 
ference at Manchester, at a representative 
session, the question of Professor Beet’s 
status was discussed by Rev. H. Price 
Hughes, Professor Slater of Didsbury 
College and Percy Bunting of the Con- 
temporary Review arguing for Professor 
Beet, and by Ex presidents Watkinson, 
Rigg and Dr. Randles arguing against 
him, the cynference finally sending his 
name down, second to that of Rev. T. F. 
Lockyer, to the pastoral session of the 
conference, which finally passes upon the 
matter. Inasmuch as the conference’s 
theological institutions committee had 
omitted Professor Beet’s name from its 
list of nominees, the action of the confer- 
ence would seem to indicate that Profes- 
sor Beet, at least, has a sufficient number 
of friends to make him still a factor to be 
considered, even though he may not win 
at the last. The composition of the con- 
ference in pastoral session is different 
from its makeup in representative ses- 
sion and, as there were only ten votes 
difference, Dr. Beet may ultimately stand 
at the head of the poll and defeat Mr. 
Lockyer. It will be recalled that Dr. 
Beet, the eminent expositor and theo- 
logian, who for seventeen years has 
taught theology to Wesleyan candidates 
for the ministry, not long ago published a 
book on the Immortality of the Soul, in 
which, without urging Universalism or 
conditional immortality, he asserted that 
he found no Scriptural warrant for as- 
serting dogmatically eternal conscious 
suffering of the sinner. Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes and a group of three hundred of 
Professor Beet’s former pupils, since his 
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rejection by the theological institutions 
committee, have been assiduously labor- 
ing by word and in print to create a senti- 
ment favoring (1) the retention of so 
yenerable and beloved a teacher, and (2) 
adverse to making belief in eternal con- 
scious suffering of the persistentiy sinful 
a tenet by which Wesleyan orthodoxy or 
heterodoxy is to be judged. 


Hereafter eminent 
Americans and Britons 
are to mingle around the board of a new 
society or club in London to be known as 
The Pilgrims. At the first dioner of the 
society last week, on the eve of the king’s 
coronation, Lord Roberts, the great Eng- 
lish military commander, was elected 
president of the society, and in his speech 
accepting the post he said that he hoped 
some day to visit the United States. Com- 
menting on the presence of so many 
Americans in London, either to attend 
the coronation ceremonies or to see the 
pageant connected therewith, he said: 
‘‘We welcome you all as brothers, for we 
all come of the same stock, speak the 
same language, read the same books, and 
all are proud of our country in the same 
way.” Ex-attorney General Griggs and 
Justice Brown of the United States Su- 
preme Court were among the many dis- 
tinguished Americans present. Judging 
from the tenor of the speeches at this 
dinner the name of the club has more to 
do with the idea of travel than with any 
historical group of Englishmen who be- 
came Americans, that is the settlers at 
Plymouth. But one cannot help think- 
ing of the latter, as one contrasts the 
present with the past. The new society 
must contribute much as the years go on 
to binding closer the ties between the two 
English speaking peoples; and as such 
we hail it. 


‘The Pilgrims ’’ 


Evidence accumulates from 
many sources that child labor 
in many of the cotton mills of 
the South, mills often owned by North- 
ern capitalists, is carried to extremes that 
cannot be defended. We are being criti- 
cised by foreigners for tolerating it. The 
South cannot afford it, and the North, so 
far as it is implicated through ownership 
of the mills by its capitalists, must also 
bear its share of odium. One by one 
Northern mills are transferring their 
plants to the S»uth—ostensibly to get 
nearer the base of supplies, but in not a 
few cases, we fear, to escape from re- 
strictive legislation relative to hours of 
labor. That many of theadults and youth 
of the illiterate white class of the South 
who have come down into the valleys and 
found employment in the mills are far 
better off economically and mentally than 
they ever were before, wedoubt not; and 
in many cases the new mills have owners 
and managers who have sufficient regard 
for humane ideals to refuse to overwork 
the children. But in the absence of pro- 
hibitory legislation and a proper local 
public opinion, not a few of the mills are 
working the children to an extent and 
under a pressure never known in this 
country before. It is gratifying to find 
the Southern press awakening to the eth- 
ical evil and economic waste involved in 
the procedure. 


Child-Labor 
in the South 
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The decision of United 
States Ambassador to 
Germany, Hon. A. D. 
White, to retire from the diplomatic serv- 
ice and resume the writing of history will 
be regretted by those glad to see our dip. 
lomatic service adorned by such men as he. 
At the same time it will please those who 
wish to see him spared to complete certain 
historical writirgs which he is known to 
be especially competent to prepare. Mr. 
White during his second term as our rep- 
resentative at the court in Berlin, from 
1897 to date, has been able to mediate in 
ways that probably no other American 
stationed there could have, between Ger- 
man and American legitimate ambition, 
political and commercial. If his succes- 
sor—whether it be Mr. Storer, our present 
minister to Spain, or Mr. F. W. Holls, the 
eminent German-American lawyer and 
publicist, or Assistant Secretary of State 
Hill—finds on his arrival in Berlin that 
Germany, official and popular, is far more 
kindly disposed to the United States than 
teward Great Britain, though entirely 
aware that the United States from this 
time on is to be a more dangerous rival 
than Great Britain, it will be because 
Mr. White has skillfully managed to 
create amicable relations where condi- 
tions far from cordial might easily have 
developed. 


Resignation of 
Ambassador White 


tai “ Oo the 8th King Ed- 
e King’s [lessage ‘ : 
0 deb Penate ward anticipated his 

coronaticn, and sent to 
his subjects throughout the empire this 
message : 

To My People: On the eve of my corona- 
tion, an event which I look upon as one of 
the most solemn and important of my life, I 
am anxious to express to my people at home 
and in the colonies and in India my heartfelt 
appreciation of the deep sympathy they have 
manifested towards me during a time in my 
life of such imminent danger. The postpone- 
ment of the coronation ceremony, owing to 
my illness, has caused, I fear, much incon- 
venience and trouble to all who intended to 
celebrate it. But their disappointment has 
been borne by them with admirable patience 
and temper. The prayers of my people for 
my recovery were heard,‘and I now offer up 
my deepest gratitude to divine Providence 
for having preserved my life and given me 
strength to fulfill the important duties which 
devolve upon me as sovereign of this great 
empire. 


It has the right ring of appreciation of 
human and divine factors. 


Coming soon after the death 
of Vibert, the satirist of ec- 
clesiastics and their foibles 
and vices, is the death of Tissot, the 
noted French painter and engraver, best 
known to Americans by his striking 
series of illustrations of the life of Christ, 
the originals of which are now at the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
but which many have seen displayed in 
the chief cities of the country, and copies 
of which in book form are in the libra- 
ries of well-to-do collectors. American 
art during the past week has lost a gifted 
painter of landscape, John Henry Twatch- 
man, whose methods were unconven- 
tional, but whose product was highly 
prized by collectors and art critics. 
United States Senator James McMillan 
of Michigan, who died suddenly at his 
summer home in Massachusetts, had a 


The Deaths 
of the Week 
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fine record in Michigan as a philanthro- 
pist, and his service as chairman of the 
District of Columbia Committee of the 
Senate had enabled him to do for the na- 
tional capital that which will surely rank 
him as one of its greatest benefactors. 
He and the eminent artists whom he 
summoned to advise as experts have 


‘done a creative work which in due time 


will make the city the most beautiful 
and ornate municipality in the world. 
In the Senate he has been a quiet but 
influential factor, well representing the 
modern type of legislator as over against 
the older type of the lawyer.orator. 





The King and the “King of 
Kings” 


Edward VIL., by the grace of God and 
the skill of modern surgery, has been per- 
mitted to endure the trying ordeal of the 
coronation ritual without serious fatigue 
or dangerous relapse; and now he and 
his gracious consort, Queen Alexandra, are 
king and queen indeed, declared so with 
all the formality that church and state 
can devise to make the ceremony solemn 
and impressive. Much of this formalism 
doubtless seems medieval and barbaric, 
and has no significance for the modern 
mind, but it lingers on and will for years 
to come, so slowly do symbolism and rit- 
ualism give way, when once they become 
rooted in the ceremony of church and 
state. 

The American who is not provincial or 
crassly blind to the good of that which 
-is alien to his own, can appreciate to the 
full the inner meaning of much that was 
done last week in London, even though 
he continues to prefer the simpler way in 
which our Presidents take their oath of 
office and enter upon their sway of power, 
a power swiftly becoming far-reaching 
territorially considered, as well as very 
influential in shaping national policy, so 
that today President Roosevelt rules 
more than Edward VII. does, though he 
reigns not at all. 

Brilliant as was the military display 
incident to the coronation ceremony, and 
cosmopolitan as was the assemblage 
within Westminster’s walls, testifying to 
the vastness of the empire and the racial 
variety of its subjects, the outstanding 
feature of the coronation was its religious 
atmosphere, and the sure proof it gave that 
beneath the ceremony of religion was the 
heart of it, namely, humility and depend- 
ence ona higher Power. The weakness of 
senility which the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury displayed was not typical of a like 
weakness in the faith of the British sov- 
ereign or his people, pessimists among 
the Anglican and Disserting clergy to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Very hu- 
man was the King’s embrace of his sen, 
the prince, very touching his endeavor to 
aid the venerable prelate whose duty it 
was to crown him, whose spi:it was will- 
ing but whose flesh was weak. 

Twice has Edward VII. been nigh to 
death; twice have the British people 
borne him on their hearts in prayer; 
twice has he come back from sober facing 
of exit from this life to the next. Those 
of his British subjects who pray that he 
may have been sobered by this last ex- 
perience, have much that is permanent in 
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human nature and conduct to encourage 
them. 

From the American standpoint the 
king could do no wiser thing for his 
people, whether viewing the issue from 
its religious, educational or national 
standpoint, than to throw what influence 
he has, against that divisive measure now 
before Parliament which threatens to 
revive once more all the fires of contro- 
versy between Anglicans and Noncon- 
formists, which puts English education 
on a back track when America and Ger- 
many are opening out new paths, and 
which consequently impairs the national 
strength at a time and in a place when 
and where it can ill afford injury. 

Between this and the next sitting of 
Parliament the king and Mr. Balfour 
should decide to give over the attempt to 
put elementary and secondary education 
in England on a sectarian basis. 





Roman Catholics at Variance 


Archbishops Ireland and Ryan and the 
American Catholic Quarterly Review ver- 
sus Bishop McFaul, the Catholic Federa- 
tion and the weekly Catholic press. Thisis 
the situation briefly described, the issue 
being the course of tbe Administration 
in its dealings with the Spanish friars in 
the Philippines, and in its intercourse 
with the Vatican officials. The archbish- 
ops and the Review contend that there 
has been every disposition at Washington 
to deal fairly with the matter, and that 
until the pope and his advisers express 
dissatisfaction it behooves the Catholic 
press of this country and Catholic indi- 
viduals and societies to refrain from crit- 
icism, failure to do so being proof not 
only of disloyalty to the pope, but also of 
disloyalty to country. Bishop McFaul 
and the friends of the monastic orders and 
the editors of journals which normally 
are Democratic partisan journals as well 
as church organs reply that Archbishop 
Ireland also is a partisan, and more con- 
cerned with aiding the Administration 
than he is with furthering the interest of 
the brotherhoods, and that he in no wise 
has power to suppress expression of opin- 
ion among Roman Catholics who happen 
to differ from him, or who feel sure that 
the authorities at Rome have not had ac- 
cess to all the facts in the case. 

Non-Catholics will naturally incline to 
sympathize with Archbishop Ireland, 
agreeing with him that the pope is far 
likelier to be well informed than the aver- 
age Roman Catholic layman or priest in 
this country, and certainly quite as likely 
to guird-essential interests of the Roman 
Church. 

While deprecating from the abstract 
standpoint the intrusion of religious con- 
troversy into our political life, it cannot 
but interest and to some extent please 
Protestants to see this rift in Roman 
Catholic circles in this country. One 
may deprecate entirely the movement 
which the Catholic Federation represents 
with its implied threat that parties in 
this country hereafter must reckon with 


a Catholic party, and yet rejoice that’ 


just now Bishop McFaul and those who 
stand with him refuse to be subdued by 
the rebuke of Archbishop Ireland. For 
independence on one side will be offset by 
independence on the other; and the con- 





flict within the Roman Catholic fold 
between the type of Catholic which Arch- 
bishops Ireland and Ryan represent and 
the type which Bishops McFaul and 
Messmer represent will make anything 
like Protestant union for defense against 
Roman Catholic interference with na- 
tional policies unnecessary for some time 
to come. 

If the truth were known and told the 
present breaking out of controversy be- 
tween Archbishop Ireland and his oppo- 
nents would be found to have its origin 
farther back in time than this century. 
The politics of the Roman Church are 
stormy and seething underneath* the sur- 
face always, and occasionally erupt so that 
the dullest onlooker may note the fact. 
Archbishop Ireland never has been and 
never can become a persona grata with the 
Ultramontane faction; and if he attains 
any higher honor in the church it will be 
in spite of and not because of any aid he 
will receive from the monastic orders and 
their representatives in Rome. * 





The Communion of Saints 


In the creed which is called by the name 
of the apostles, the communion of saints 
stands in company with the forgiveness 
of sins, the resurrection of the body and 
the life everlasting. When the voice of 
distraction and despair says that nowa- 
days there are no saints, the answer is 
that every forgiven sinner is potentially 
asaint. For saintship is devotion work- 
ing out into holy character. There are. 
few completed saints, as there are few 
perfected scholars. Completion follows 
after the resurrection and belongs to the 
life everlasting, just as completed schol- 
arship comes after, not before, the school 
has done its work. 

Communion implies brotherhood. Those 
who are called to be saints already share 
the forgiveness of sins ; they are candi- 
dates for the new life in Christ which 
partakes of his own immortality. If 
anything is clearly taught by the princi- 
ples of Christ’s kingdom, it is the equal- 
ity of men before God and the duty of 
brotherhood. Service to Christ is to be 
paid in service to Christ’s brethren. As 
the lungs cannot breathe without air, the 
spirit of man cannot live without social 
service. To live alone with God is not 
living. The hermit, the anchorite, is an 
absurdity in the light of Christ’s calls to 
ministry. No man can save his soul 
alone. He will save it best by forgetting 
self and giving thought and prayer to 
saving other men. 

Faith and experience are one in finding 
the great saints in places of seryice to 
their fellowmen. Of the heroes of the 
faith most were in positions of wide so- 
cial influence. Enoch was the father of 
a family ; Abraham the chief of a tribe; 
Moses the leader of a multitude; David 
the nation’s chosen king. If we have 
not somehow made our faith effective in 
human relations and companionship, it is 
dwarfed and helpless and impotent. 

Thus far in history we have only been 
able to make the great idea of the com- 
munion of saints real in a partial and 
piecemeal way. It is hard to forget the 
differences which keep us apart. Yet the 
inner fellowship is a fact which has the 
right of way. The divisions are unreal 
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and will pass by; the real thing is the 
brotherhood of all believers. First, we 
must recognize the common faith. Is 
this man Christ’s disciple? Then he is my 
brother. How often we are tempted to 
reverse the process and say : “Is the man 
of my opinions? Then he may possibly 
be my brother.” The one great gift the 
promised life has to offer us, after the 
vision of our Lord, is the unclouded ap. 
preciation of the communion of all be. 
lievers. 

Christianity is a family affection. Even 
the fatherhood of God would be robbed 
of much of its charm if it did not lead to 
a better appreciation of the brotherhood 
of man. He who thinks of himself in iso. 
lation, here or hereafter, has missed the 
true meaning of the Christian life. He 
who finds no pleasure in the company of 
those who are led by the Spirit of God 
has lost an element of priceless value 
from the perfecting of his character. 





In Brief 


Nine thousand people heard Miss Stone 
describe her experiences with the brigands at 
Winona Lake, Ind., last week. This breaks 
the record at Winona. 


Prof. W. C. Wilkinson, in The Independent, 
under the title A Modern Greatheart, pays 
his tribute to the late President Barrows of 
Oberlin. It is a fine bit of character analysis 
in verse. 





Only two national banks of the country 
have failed during the past ten months—an 
unprecedented record, indicative not only of 
the general prosperity, but also of the sound- 
ness of the system. 





William F. Doty, a Princeton Theological 
Seminary graduate of the class of 1902, has 
been appointed United States consul in the 
Society Islands. Both the state and the church 
will benefit by this sort of appointment. 





Rev. A. W. Hyde of the Moravian Mission- 
ary Society has lived for almost fifty years in 
the Tibetan border, revising the Bible in the 
Tibetan language and preaching to the na- 
tives. Not once has he returned to his home 
land. 





A Lynn, Mass., morocco leather manufac- 
turer attempted to run his. factory last Sun- 
day, and was quickly made to understand that 
however much latitude was permitted in Sun- 
day labor in other forms of business, that 
stage has not yet been reached in Lynn. 





President Thwing of Adelbert College, writ- 
ing on The Sorrows and Joys of a College 
President, in the Independent, says that most 
college presidents are on the whole, not happy 
in their work. The same is said of present- 
day clergyman and journalists. Who then is 
happy? 


Another of our strongest churches, the 
Union of Worcester, seeks its leader outside 
the denominational bounds, but Dr. Frank 
Crane of Chicago has in him the making of a 
good Congregationalist. He has certainly 
scored a more than ordinary success in the 
Methodist pulpit. 





The Providence Journal commenting on the 
fact that Fultz, a star player of the Philadel- 
phia American League Baseball team refuses 
to play ball on Sundays, says that he “has, 
of course, his justification for pursuing the 
course he does.” Yes, we think he has, and 
may his tribe increase. 

In view of the feeling in many neighbor- 
hoods toward the reckless drivers of automo- 
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bites, the suggestion of. the Horseless Age 
that the English language needs a new word 
to describe them, and that the word auto- 
maniac will about fill the bill, is entitled to 
respectful consideration. 





What will Mr. Balfour, a Scotch Presby- 
terian, do as premier in selecting Anglicans 
for important posts in the Established Church ? 
This isa question in more than one mind of 
Anglican persuasion. The Church Review 
finds his utterances on church questions “ sin- 
gularly ignorant, short-sighted and unhappy 
in their temper and tone.” 





The news from the Philippines relative to a 
Reformed Roman Catholic Church which some 
of the natives are organizing is to be dis- 
counted. Their motives are not pure, being 
political rather than religious. The contest 
must be between Romanism, as such, and Prot- 
estantism, and there, as elsewhere, Protestant- 
ism will have a refining and reforming effect 
on the Roman fold. 





A Kansas lawyer in defending a proprietor 
of a “joint,” based his challenge of proposed 
members of the jury on the fellowing questions : 
“ Are youa member of achurch? Are youa 
member of some temperance society? Have 
you grown sons? Have you any prejudice 
against a man who drinks?” Apparently 
that lawyer was unwilling to trust his case 
with the decent elements of society. 





Whittier in his poem about Skipper Ireson 
immortalized—and that unjustly, so the Mar- 
blehead folk claim—a tarring and feathering 
incident in the early history of that ancient 
seaport town. Last week at Marion, Mass., 
a mob tarred and feathered a man whose con- 
duct had brought on public disapproval. It 
is a form of lawlessness which cannot be 
defended however guilty the offender. 





Pension Commissioner Ware is letting the 
clerks in the Pension Bureau, Washington, 
understand that a charge of intemperance 
brought against a clerk which is proved will 
be a cause for dismissal, and that promise of 
reformation will not be accepted as a reason 
for continuance in office. He also is com- 
pelling the clerks to keep out of debt, dis- 
missal being the penalty for chronic debt. 





The important action taken by the President 
of the United States last week, initiating the 
construction of an American owned and oper- 
ated cable line from San Francisco to Hono- 
lulu, the Philippines and China, has its signifi- 
cance for the army of Christ as well as for the 
consul, the merchant and the soldier. Every- 
thing that brings the home churches and the 
missionaries in Asia nearer, aids the efficiency 
of the work, and may at times conserve life 
and property. 





Hon. E. R. Burpee of Bangor desires us to 
say that, instead of his having been compelled 
to join a labor union in order to lay the corner 
stone of Central Church, as we stated last 
week on the authority of a trusted correspond- 
ent, the truth of the matter is that, several 
weeks before, he joined the organization of his 
own free will, and has not only found his con- 
nection with the union helpful but hopes to 
give and receive even more benefit in the 
future. We gladly make this correction. 





The intimation that Justice Gray of the 
United States Supreme Court, who was ele- 
vated to that post from the place of Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, 
is to be succeeded on the Federal bench by 
the present Chief Justice of the highest Massa- 
chusetts court, is gratifying to those who 
know the ability, human sympathies and 
courage of Oliver Wendell Holmes, noted son 
of a noted father, who has a standing as a 
Poni far beyond the confines of the United 
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Signs have not been lacking of late of a dis- 
position among some educators to claim for 
the school and college a supremacy rather 
than a parity of standing with the other great 
institutions of society. President Butler of 
Columbia University, addressing the National 
Educational Association recently, called at- 
tention to this dangerous drift of exaggera- 
tion, and condemned it. He reminded his 
hearers that the school worked in alliance 
with the church and the home, and not as if it 
were on a plane above them. 





During the past few weeks 300 cases of appli- 
cation for divorce have been tried in the ceurts 
of Suffolk County, Mass. The number of de- 
crees granted we cannot ascertain, but more 
have been granted than refused. Such testi- 
mony as has found its way into the Boston 
press must have impressed most readers with 
the indisposition of the persons involved to 
endure. The ideal invariably has been relief 
rather than endurance; an ideal individual- 
istic and selfish in the main, the social con- 
cept entering in but slightly. 





A minister raising a collection last Sunday 
specially urged those who were in debt to 
give generously, telling them that what they 
owed to God should be paid first, and promis- 
ing them that if they would do this they 
would quickly get out of debt. No special 
promise was held out to the creditors of these 
debtors to induce them to give. Some men in 
debt have the right and the duty to give their 
money for Christian work. But men have no 
right to give to God what belongs to others, 
nor is he pleased with their dishonesty. 





So many ministers are gathered in the vicin- 
ity of Boston or are passing through the city 
in this vacation season that we wonder why 
an informal meeting is not arranged for them 
in Pilgrim Hall on Moniay morning. Old 
friends and college mates who have not met 
for many years pass almost in sight of one 
another here every week without knowing of 
each other’s presence. There should be no 
formal speeches in such a meeting as we sug- 
gest, but we are sure there are scores of min- 
isters who would welcome the opportunity to 
renew old acquaintance. 





A young man said to a minister not long 
ago: “I wish you’d call and see Maw. She 
belonged to church when we lived in the 
country, but I guess she’s one of them there 
what you call slidebackers. The city’s mighty 
hard on a feller’s religion, anyway.”’ Then, 
with gestures involving his head and his right 
thumb, he added, “You know how ’tis, your- 
self.” Yes, most city ministers realize this 
truth and at this season of the year we fancy 
that a few country ministers have an opportu- 
nity to see how “mighty hard” the country is 
on some people’s religion. 


Dr. Imbrie of the Presbyterian Mission in 
Japan writes in regard to the question of the 
reason for the reawakened interest in Chris- 
tianity which has brought such wonderful re- 
sults: 
Christians out of ten would give to this ques- 
tion would be, ‘It isan answer to prayer.’” 
It is still as true as when Tennyson wrote 
it: 

More things are wrought by prayer than this world 
dreams of. 

Wherefore, let thy voice rise for me like a fountain 
night and day. 


The Union of Orthodox (Jewish) Congrega- 
tions of the United States and Canada has 
filed an emphatic dissent from the opinion re- 
cently expressed by the conference of reformed 
Jewish rabbis relative to a transfer by the 
Jews of their religious “Sabbath” observ- 
ances from the seventh to the first day of the 
week. “To repudiate the Sabbath of the 
Decalogue is treason to the God of Israel and 
rebellion against his immutable statutes... . 
As a divine institution the Sabbath is infi- 


*T think the first answer that nine. 
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nitely exalted above the action of human de- 
liberative bodies,” says the orthodox body. 





In writing to the secretary of the National 
Council a minister refers thus to the Minutes 
of the Council: “The quality and scope of 
the addresses at the council exalt my estima- 
tion of the ministry. I value the addresses 
very much and after reading them I am in- 
creasingly glad of my connection with Con- 
gregationalism.” This leads us to wonder 
whether our ministers have made good use 
of the Council Minutes, and why more copies 
have not been called for by the laity of the 
churches. It is a volume well worth careful 
reading alike by those in the pulpit and in the 
pews. 





Delay in selecting a principal of Queen’s 
University, Canada, has led to some question- 
ing among Canadian Presbyterians as to the 
réason, and as to why when men are needed 
for principalships and professorships in Can- 
ada there is a turning to Scotland or Great 
Britain for men to fill the places. The West- 
minster tries to answer the question. It points 
out that the pioneer, missionary life, which 
the average Canadian pastor has to live, pre- 
cludes that development in scholarship after 
emerging from the theological seminary, 
which is possible in older countries like Scot- 
land and England. 





A cable message from Rev. Wesley M. 
Stover of Bailundu, Portugese West Africa, 
dated at Benguella on the coast, assures the 
American Board officials in Boston of the 
safety of the Board’s missionaries in that dis- 
turbed section of Africa, and expresses the 
opinion that Rev. William E. Fay, now in Lon- 
don, may proceed with safety to Benguella. 
We referred to this matter last week, and are 
glad to be able to chronicle this reassuring 
news. Between the natives and the mission- 
aries there is little or no friction. The 
troubles arise from the not over wise adminis- 
tration of affairs by the Portugese officials, 
and the danger which all non-natives incur 
owing to the inclination of the natives to re- 
gard all the non-natives in the same light, and 
make the innocent suffer with the offending. 





Dr. George F. Pentecost, like Mr. Meyer, 
seems to be gravitating again toward the field 
of general evangelism, and the work which he 
is about to undertake in Asia bids fair to be 
of large service to the foreign missionary en- 
terprise. He sails Sept. 3 for Hong Kong, 
goes thence to Manila, where he will remain 
until Feb. 1, and then returns to China. He 
will probably spend several months in Japan. 
He will address audiences of English and 
American residents in the great cities of the 
Orient and will hold conferences with mis- 
sionaries and native preachers and teachers, 
besides undertaking evangelistic work among 
the educated natives. His wife and daughter, 
who is an accomplished musician, will accom- 
pany him, and friends of the American Board 
and of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions join in his support. The mission- 
aries on the ground have long been asking for 
an evangelistic helper whose utterances will 
command the respect of the higher classes. 





The members of the deputation from the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales 
who sail from England Aug. 21 to visit the 
Congregational churches of Canada, ask that 
any persons in Canada or the United States 
who know of young Congregationaiists in the 
Northwest who may need oversight or looking 
up, or who if sought out would aid in estab- 
lishing Congregational churches where there 
are none now, will let them know of the facts 
they will gladly serve these isolated Con- 
gregationalists; and they ask that communi- 
cations to that effect, if such there be, be sent 
to them at Rev. James Daley’s, Maxville, Ont. 
Apparently Messrs. Rowland, Jones, Smith 
and Lambert intend to make the deputation 
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build up Congregationalism in the far North- 
west in a very thorough way, and it is certain 
as they go about they will find many American 
Congregationalists, who along with men of 
other sects have emigrated from the States to 
Canada in large numbers of late. Mayhap 
there are fathers and mothers who would like 
to put the deputation on the trail of their 
sons. 





In view of differences of opinions in Roman 
Catholic circles in this country regarding the 
Philippine friar question, it is interesting to 
recall 4 remark made by the late Archbishop 
Corrigan of New York, a prelate of great in- 
fluence and usually ranked with the conserva- 
tive wing of the Catholic Church. Soon after 
the breaking out of the war with Cuba the 
New York correspondent of The Congrega- 
tionalist, having occasion to see him, ven- 
tured to ask him, prefacing his question with 
the remark that he intended no offense, what 
was the matter with the Catholie Church in 
Cuba? The archbishop, taking the question 
kindly, replied that it was about four hundred 
years behind the times. Instantly the query 
was put to him, “ Where is your marking 
post?” He replied that the Catholic Church 
in the United States was, he thought, well ad- 
vanced in civilization, in progress, in all that 
goes to make up true liberty. The third ques- 
tion was, “Why?” He went into a long ex- 
planation of the admixture of the best of racial 
excellence from all the world, and then, look- 
ing his questioner squarely in the face, and 
showing in every line the breadth of view of 
which he was sometimes capable, he added: 
“There is a second reason—the influence of 
Protestantism.” 





Current Thought 


THE CLERGYMAN AS AN OPPORTUNIST 


While a minister should believe what he 
preaches, he is not compelled to preach all 
he thinks he believes. Even some truth is not 
expedient. The Master, wh» could not have 
held to an error, candidly told his followers 
that they were not prepared to hear some of 
the things which otherwise he would have 
told them. Caution is not cowardice, some 
bravados to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Even traditions and prejudices can often bet- 
ter be undermined than battered down. A 
preacher can therefore afford to make haste 
slowly in exploiting bis “advanced” views 
before a conservative church. Let him re- 
main among his people until his life becomes 
as persuasive as the greatest orator’s lips and 
he can have a hearing on any proper subject, 
however new his notions.- Cumberland Pres- 
byterian. 


DR. LYMAN ABBOTT INTERVIEWED 


The Christian Commonwealth of London 
has been interviewing Rev. Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bett. It refers to his “ Roman cast of counte- 
nance.” We had never noted it. Asked 
about the present trend of American religious 
thought Dr. Abbott replied: “ Undoubtedly 
it is distinctly towards larger liberty and 
larger catholicity. In the Congregationalist 
denomination, I think it may be regarded as 
settled that no other doctrinal qualification is 
regarded as essential for the ordination of a 
minister than his loyal acceptance of Jesus 
Christ as his divine Master and. Saviour. 
Of course, of that there must be the fullest 
evidence, as also of good scholarship, of a 
rational mind, of common sense and of spirit- 
ual earnestness. ... On the whole, in spite 
of much religious indifference, which, so far 
as I can see, is common to all countries, and 
in spite of much worldliness and love of ease 
in the churches, which is also, I fear, not dis- 
tinetively American, the churches in America 
appear to me to be in a fairly healthful condi- 
tion. They are certainly exercising a power- 
ful and increasing influence in favor of prac- 
tical righteousness.” 
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The Other Side of the Philippine Account 


Our attention has been so frequently di- 
rected of late to some regrettable instances of 
cruelty in the Philippines that we are liable 
to forget the other side of the story. During 
the past four years of intermittent warfare in 
the Philippines our army is said to have lost 
ab3ut 2 500 men by death wounds and disease. 
The Philippine loss of life will never be 
known, but it must have vastly exceeded ours. 
The total loss, however, while greatly to be 
deplored, must be small in comparison with 
the awful death roll of the Rebellion, or even 
small wars like that just concluded in South 
Africa. 

But other results have followed American 
occupancy, and if we as a nation must bear 
the blame for all that is blamable we should 
at least be credited with what is creditable. 
A recent article in the Outlook by Mr. J. A. 
Le Roy, secretary of Dean Worcester of the 
Philippine Commission, gives some interesting 
facts about the improvements of health con- 
ditions in the islands since the American 
army has been in control. 

For one thing, more than a million people 
have been vaccinated with pure virus obtained 
from the caraboas or native cattle. Smallpox, 
which in former years made fearful ravages 
in the islands, is now under control and con- 
fined to occasional cases. Vigorous sanitary 
regulations have been put in force, notwith- 
standing the indifference, and in some cases 
the opposition, of native Chinese and Span- 
iards. 

Street cleaning brigades have been organ- 
ized; garbage disposal works constructed ; 
dead animals cremated where heretofore they 
had been allowed to pollute the air; hospitals 
for contagious patients erected; quarantine 
regulations enforced, and some of the worst 
and filthiest disease-breeding spots cleansed. 
When it was found that rats which swarmed 
in Manila were the worst carriers of contagion, 
an offer of five cents each resulted in their 
destraction at the rate of about 5,000 per week. 
In spite of the ridicule directed at this rat- 
destroying campaign, it proved a material aid 
in checking the spread of contagious disease ; 
but perhaps none but Yankee soldiers would 
have thought of fighting disease in just that 
way. 

In 1880 the plague is said to have caused 
the death of 30,000 persons in Manila alone. 
Though not yet stamped out and still preva- 
lent enough to cause serious apprehension, it 
has so far been held in check that deaths from 
the plague are numbered by scores, or at the 
most by hundreds, instead of by thousands as 
in the days when sanitary regulations were 
almost unknown. The death rate in Manila 
in 1899 was about sixty out of each thousand 
inhabitants. In one year it was reduced to 
forty per thousand and in another year to 
thirty-three. 

Not only have human lives been safeguarded 
by our military and civil authorities, but vig- 
orous measures are being taken by the veter- 
inary corps of the army to stamp out the rinder- 
pest, which has killed off nearly three-fourths 
of the cattle in some provinces. The locust 
plague, which has scourged the islands at in- 
tervals as far back as we have any record, is 
in a fair way to be overcome by the introduc- 
tion among the pests of a fungus disease from 
Africa, which is greatly reducing their num- 
bers. 

That sanitary precautions should have been 
so neglected heretofore will not seem strange 
when we remember that almost the only phy- 
sicians in the islands were graduates from 
the friars’ schools, where modern science was 
prac ically unknown, and where medical text- 
books prepared more than half a century ago 
were the basis of instruction. 

From all this it is evident that if we have 
caused suffering to the natives we have pre- 
vented more than we have caused ; if we have 
sacrificed some lives we have sayed many; 


if we have ravaged s»me portions of hostile 
territory we have rescued far more property 
than we.have destroyed. Construction as 
well as destruction has progressed even while 
war was being waged, and now that the war 
is practically over the constructive forces 
may be expected to make themselves increas- 
ingty felt. 

Next to the safeguarding of human life 
perhaps the establishment of public schools 
throughout the more civilized portions of the 
islands adds most to the credit side of our 
account with the Filipino people. An army 
of competent American teachers surrounded 
by eager, inquisitive, im tative Malay chil- 
dren means the introduction of leaven into 
the mass of ignorance, indolence and super- 
stition, the effects of which will be better 
realized in coming years, 

Before the American school teachers ar- 
rived scenes might have been witnessed at 
various army posts which were probably 
unique in the hi-tory of warfare. Private 
soldiers having the necessary education and 
experierce were detailed to open schools for 
instroc‘ion in the English language and ele- 
mentary studies at various populous centers. 
In what army other than the American could 
privates be found either able or willing to lay 
down the rifle and take up the spelling-book 
when the latter rather than the former be- 
came necessary? What officers other than 
American would ever think of detailing sol- 
diers from the ranks to teach schools among 
children whose fathers and brothers were at 
warfare with them? No matter what meas- 
ure of success attended these impromptu 
schools, the mere fact that they were at- 
tempted is profoundly significant of the atti- 
tude of our army toward the native popula- 
tion. 

Even those of us who have deprecated 
the attacks of the anti-imperialists upon our 
Government because of its Philippine policy 
have doubtless had our moments of misgiving. 
We have wondered sometimes whether after 
all it would not have been better if Uncle 
Sam had kept his hands off the islands alto- 
gether in view of the perplexing and costly 
problems which confront us because of our 
connection with them. But we are now be- 
ginning to see that divine Providence made 
no mistake when it so overruled events that 
American supremacy was assured in these 
fertile islands, so long subject to war, pesti- 
lence, tyranny and misrule. When the Good 
Samaritan poured wine into the wourds of 
the unfortunate man by the roadside, probably 
it hurt, and the man may have protested. It 
would have b:en £0 much easier for us as for 
the Samaritan to have gone our own way, and 
like the Priest and Levite to have avoided all 
annoyance by passing by on the other side. 
But like the Samaritan we had pity on those 
who had fallen among thieves. 

We only do our duty as he did his by bind- 
ing up the wounds as best we may and by 
paying their bills until they are able to take 
care of themselves. Some of them will doubt- 
less live long enough to thank us for pouring 
oil into their wounds. 





The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church (South) recently named a day for a 
“fast,” in order that the “‘low state of piety ”’ 
in the denomination might be altered for the 
better. A majority of the churches and cler- 
gymen paid no attention to the action of the 
assembly. Why? The Presbyterian Stand- 
ard details the process by which the assembly 
was led to its action, the essence of the narra- 
tive being that the action was the child of 
ignorance and indifference and in no way 
representative of careful deliberation either 
by the assembly or by the Synod of Georgia, 
which overtured the ass*mbly to act. The 
Standard denies that the church is in “a low 
state of piety.” 
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Rev. F: B. Meyer’s Views on Timely and Important Themes 


An Interview with Him at Northfield 


Though Rev. F. B. Meyer bas of late years been a frequent visitor to America, he never exhausts the welcome awaiting him; and 
the interest in him and his opinions is not confined to the large body of Christians who assemble at Northfield at this season of the 
year, to address whom is his principal errand. In order that those not privileged to listen to him may be profited by his presence 
among us again, a correspondent of The Congregationalist waited on him last week to obtain his freshest thought on matters of large 
concern to the Christian world. Since his visit to this country last year he has traveled widely, and while still retaining, at the ear- 
nest request of his people, the pastorate of Christ Church, London, is becoming more and more a bishop and teacher of all the churches. 


“How about the educational situation ? 
Have any substantial modifications been 
made in the bill at the desirg of Noncon- 
turmists ?”” 

“The great difficulty about the educa- 
tional questions in our country arises 
from the fact that we have two distinct 
systems of education; the une the na- 
tional school system which has grown up 
around the Established Church and has 
been fostered by millions of money from 
the state. In many parishes throughout 
the country, which are said to be 8,000 in 
number, this national system is the only 
one, and all the children of such parishes 
are required to attend these church 
schools. In the rest of the ceuntry and 
in all the large tow: 8, in addition to that 
system, is the school board which more 
directly represents the rate payers. The 
great difficulty, therefore, is to harmonize 
the work of these two systems. The re- 
cent bill introduced by Mr. Balfour abol- 
ishes the latter and modifies the former 
in the following way: Henceforth the 
authority which represents any city or 
country ‘district is to have the entire 
charge of education, calling to its help all 
authorities on education in the district. 
These newly constituted bodies will take 
over all the schools belonging to the 
school board and will finance those be- 
longing to the Established Church. In 
the districts where the national church 
school is the only one in existence all the 
children of the district will be required 
to attend it. 

“This is where our Nonconformist 
objection comes in. We say that it is 
unjust for the public rates to maintain 
these schools which are so largely domi- 
nated by the Church of England clergy. 
If the rate-payers might entirely manage 
the schools our objection would be par- 
tially met; but this is not conceded, for 
whilst the public authority is in general 
control, yet it is distinctly provided that 
the management of the schools shall be 
left in the hands of the clergyman, the 
result being that if the clergyman is a 
high churchman, he may teach the whole 
children of the district his high church 
notions, including sacramentarianism and 
practical popery.”’ 

‘Are the Nonconformists united in their 
personal grievances ?” 

“There has not been within the last 
hundred years such a strong united feel- 
ing as there is amongst the Nonconform- 
ists against this injustice. We have had 
meetings all over the country of protest 
and indignation, in which the public feel- 
ing has been intense. We also promoted 
a most important deputation to Mr. Bal- 
four, headed by Dr. Fairbairn, the well- 
known principal of Mansfield College, 
Oxford. That deputation was a very in- 
fluential one. Mr. Balfour received us 
very kindly, acknowledged the weight 


and strength of the deputation; but prac- 
tically didn’t budge. Here is an interest- 
ing episode: At a day of prayer preced- 
ing the coronation, of which I was one of 
the honorary secretaries, and which was 
uudenominational, the Bishop of London, 
who was presiding, wrote on a piece of 
paper, ‘Do you not think that after this 
meeting we could arrange a conference? 
If you will nominate seven free church- 
men, I will engage an equal number of 
bishops and churchmen, and I shall be 
glad to have you meet at my palace at 
Fulham.’ The result was that I was able 
to send him seven or eight names of men 
on our side, and on the appointed day we 
met on his lawn at Fulham six or seven 
bishops—Lord Hugh Cecil, son of the 
Marquis of Salisbury, and others. We 
spoke together for three hours, clearly 
stating our pdsition on our side, with the 
result that it seemed at one time as though, 
without abating principle, we might come 
into some sort of agreement, We met a 
second time for a similar conference, but 
the result, I am sorry to say, was abortive 
through reasons which I do not think it 
necessary todetail. We pated, however, 
with much cordiality and respect for 
each other, and I have been interested 
to notice that a great many of the points 
of agreement which we discussed at that 
time have since been made use of by Mr. 
Balfour in measures which he has pro- 
posed in the House of Commons. 

“‘T have been out of the fray for the 
last ten days, and do not know what has 
been finally decided. I greatly fear, how- 
ever, that they will not concede to us the 
liberty of popular control going with the 
public money, and if they pursue the pol- 
icy of proposing this rate for the main- 
tenance of these schools I quite expect 
that there will be a refusal on the part of 
Nonconformists throughout the country 
to refuse the payment of the rate (even 
though it involved seizure of their goods) 
until Mr. Balfour has dissolved Parlia- 
ment, and applied to the country for the 
verdict of the people. The present im- 
mense majority was obtained on a war 
policy, and we protest with all our souls 
against his using it to force through an ed- 
ucational measure so absolutely unjust.” 

“On your recent trip to Russia and Sy- 
ria, did you find the outlook for missions 
hopeful ?” é 

**Last summer I had a marvelous tour 
through Syria, and for ten days met mis- 
sionaries from all parts of the Orient 
at Brumaria, a beautiful little village 
perched in the mountains overhanging 
Beirut. Though the missionaries be- 
longed to all branches of the church and 
nationalities, there was absolute unity. 
I was immensely impressed with the 
American missionaries. Of course the 
college at Beirut with the illustrious 
group of missionaries gathered there is 


one of the proudest results of American 
missior work on the face of the earth. 
The reports which have come to me since 
that convention was held are most en- 
couraging. In many places the spirit of 
new life has broken out in the mission 
stations which were represented, and the 
missionaries have laid hold on the power 
of God gloriously. 

“‘The work amongst Mohammedans is, 
of course, difficult, though great encour- 
agement is being expressed just now in 
Egypt. TheSyrians are extremely acces- 
sible, and I bad wonderful meetings with 
large numbers of Syrian young men and 
women who seemed able to appreciate 
the very best things in the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. In Syria, as everywhere 
else, it is my constant and reiterated en- 
treaty that the missionaries should more 
and mre bear their strength upon these 
young people in their seminaries and col- 
leges, and through them exert an infiu- 
ence on the great outlying masses. 

“In the early part of the present year 
I spent three weeks in Russia. My sery- 
ices were attended by large numbers of 
English-speaking Russians. The other 
classes, especially, are open to the teach- 
ing of the highest truth.” 

‘““What is the attitude of 
churches toward missions ?”’ 

‘In our own country I am afraid I 
must confess that the greatest cause of 
regret is in the attitude of the church 
towards the great missionary problem. I 
cannot feel that the missionary enthu- 
siasm of our churches is on the increase. 
I do not like to say that it has begun to 
decline. I only state my profound con- 
viction that unless there be some great 
revival of the spiritual life it will be 
almost impossible for us to continue 
to maintain the missionary operations to 
which we are pledged. I think that to 
the increase of expenditure consequent 
upon the imperialistic policy incurred by 
Mr. Chamberlain can be attributed some 
of that decadence in public sympathy and 
giving which fills my heart with anxiety. 
It is impossible for our country to spend 
80 much as we are compelled to do in 
maintaining government and to have the 
same amount to spend upon the cause of 
Christ.” 

‘Is the religious atmosphere of Great 
Britain more stable and hopeful than it 
was a year or so ago?” 

“The condition of the Free Churches in 
our country is almost unparalleled ; for 
the first time in their history we are one. 
The Free Church Council has worked an 
almost incredible transformation. For 
instance, in the conference with the bish- 
ops over the Educational Bill, when it was 
asked who would represent the various de- 
nominations, we were able to say in every 
village and town we have now a coun- 
cil representing all the Free Churches, 
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which would have no difficulty in delega- 
ting its work to any one minister of its 
number, who would have the confidence 
of the remainder. It is impossible to de- 
scribe the unity now prevalent amongst 
all the Free Churches, and I cannot imag- 
ine anything much better for the United 
States than that they should adopt the 
principle of our Free Church federation. 
The constant rivalry between the sects 
seems to be ended. We are now only 
glad at the signs of vitality and influence 
manifested in any part of the great Free 
Church movement. The success of one is 
the success of all. I am especially pleased 
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with the latest movement of the Meth- 
odists, which will put them in possession 
of the Aquarium immediately facing 
Westminster Abbey, and which is now 
the site of the Wesleyan Free Church.” 

** How long will you be in this country 
and what is your ttinerary?’”’ 

“T shall stay until the last day of 
August, returning to induct Dr. A. T. 
Pierson into my own pulpit, who will 
minister there until the end of March, 
setting me free to pay a number of vis- 
its to which I have long been pledged. 
I am hoping to make a tour of Norway 
and Sweden, Germany, Jamaica, besides 
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concluding my presidency of the Sunday 
School Union of our country, which wil] 
involve my visiting a large number of 
our leading towns. 

“ At the beginning of April I shall re. 
turn to Christ Church, in order to see 
what is to be done for the best. On the 
one hand, I have marvelous opportu- 
nities there, which is really a key to a 
great position in London; on the other 
hand, the pressure on me to conduct 
missions throughout my own country and 
the world is se considerable that I am 
vastly perplexed as to what course ulti- 
mately to take.” 





‘‘Rest and change” is the orthodox 
quest upon which our little party start 
out late in July. We are seven—minis- 
ter (English), minister’s wife (native born 
American), lady friend (Scotch), college 
man and two little sisters (composite) 
and cook (Irish). Every one of us is con- 
sciously tired, although in different de- 
partments of our being. A common 
yearning unites us—to escape for a 
little from the much-mentioned “ strenu- 
ous life” of the day to some kind of ex- 
istence with less strain in it. So, after 
weeks of planning and purchasing and 
remembering, of packing to take and 
packing to leave—in a general whirl and 
culmination of all that is strenuous, we 
betake ourselves in a burdened procession 
to an electric car. Creaking and clang- 
ing to the station, we rush through hurry- 
ing throngs to our train. Rumble and 
clatter and smoke, roar and spasmodic 
jerks all night in a stuffy sleeper; then 
at 4 A. M. we are deposited in a demor- 
alized row on the platform surround- 
ing the little forest railway station. Our 
quest is over! We have entered upon 
the longed for phase of existence; while 
puffing and wheezing around the bend 
goes the laboring train, bearing from us 
for six blessed weeks the strenuous life! 

Leisurely from the station doorway 
approaches Dan, meeting us with a smile 
of complacent welcome. “I thought 
you’d be up about now,” he remarks. 
“Get right in, all of you. We'll have the 
trunks around soon’s we can.” 

Thus commissioned, we clamber in to 
the waiting carryall, distributing our- 
selves on the broad leather covered seats 
as our fancy dictates; the two juvenile 
curly heads electing to sit beside the 
driver and watch the horses. 

We inhale the first whiffs of mingled 
wood odors—a foretaste of joys to come. 
Car sickness and consequent disgust pass 
away, and hunger seizes us. We are be- 
ginning to feel a movement of impatience, 
when we are suddenly brought to our 
feet inconsternation. The “nigh horse” 
has fallen down flat in the traces! The 
poor animal is struggling in what seems 
to be some kind of fit, when Dan appears 
around the corner of the station, mild 
annoyance on his good-natured face. 
Grasping the bridle and bestowing a 
sounding slap on the horse’s flank he 
brings him to his feet with the re- 
assurance: ‘‘ Don’t you be scared. ’Taint 
likely he’ll go to sleep again. Just give 


One Vacation Day 


By lary E. Allibright 


him a twitch once in a while with tbis 
line till we get agoin’.”’ 

We are ‘‘agoin’” at last, the strong 
horses striking out cheerfully for the two- 
mile drive through the woods. They are 
thoroughly awake now, and trot away 
over their familiar route regardless of 
city nerves and unaccustomed bones and 
sinews. After one particularly accentu- 
ated ‘‘ bump on a log” our Scotch friend 
is heard to murmur plaintively, ‘‘ This 
road reminds me strongly of the one in 
Scotland running from Forres to Avie- 
more; it is so very unlike it!” 

The lake at last—unchanged, and lov- 
able as when we left it in September a year 
ago! Patches of fog like little wisps of 
cotton hang here and there on the sides 
of the hills. Silence broods on the water. 
The very sunshine steals about us more 
quietly than elsewhere. The waves that 
lap the boards of the landing seem over- 
bold in making so much noise. Already 
the tension of our nerves is relieved by 
several degrees. 

Dan approaches with words of apology. 

“You may as well set still,” he sug- 
gests. ‘‘I forgot to tell the captain there 
was passengers, and he ain’t got up steam 
yet. I hadn’t ought to have forgot it; 
but ’t won’t take long.” 

For twenty minutes we sit there, the 
monotony broken once by the approach 
of an elderly native, who offers the min- 
ister a drink of something doubtful with 
the confidential assurance that he has 
** got a lemon that’s never been squoze”’ ; 
then the little steamer puffs gallantly 
up and we are really launched and bound 
for “ Pine Point.” 

Happy the man or woman who first, 
with all language to choose from, wrote 
a description of lake and mountain scen- 
ery! Here are the beauties still, the 
same old glorious woods and waters; the 
same thrills and sensations, too, which 
choke our throats, tingle in our veins 
and fill our eyes with tears; but words 
and expressions were used up long ago. 
It is left to us_only to feel; to offer 
silently hearts of devotion to the Great 
Spirit, whom we know as Jesus Christ 
the Lord, and to pray that some com- 
pensating joy may be given those for 
whom the book of nature is written in 
an unknown tongue. 

A long, long day of delight—of homely 
work which seems like play—in arrang- 
ing and putting to rights our quarters 
for the summer. The hotel inhabitants 


across the lake are still asleep when we 
eat our breakfast, the aroma of coffee 
mingling with the odor of pine needles 
and the menu of crisp bacon and browned 
griddle cakes wonderfully adapted to our 
awakened appetites. We hang out the 
Stars and Stripes from a pole of cedar 
and two mammoth hammocks on the 
piazza. The curly-heads explore every 
nook and cranny of the ‘“‘camp” prem- 
ises, and treat the Scotch lady to a row 
jn their own particular flatboat, escort- 
ing her thereto and therefrom with great 
pomp and ceremony. 

Late in the afternoon a sense of satis- 
fied peace holds us all. The grim earnest- 
ness of city life, its hurry and noise and 
dust are like a dream when one awaketh. 
The irritating cares and anxieties which 
a week ago beset us on every side cannot 
live in this atmosphere. Nothing seems 
to matter much any more—nothing but 
the ‘‘eternal verities.” 

As thesun begins to settle down behind 
Bald Mountain the entire family embark 
in the large boat and set out for an hour’s 
row up the marsh. We enter the narrow 
passage from the lake, the thick, long 
grasses on either side divided from their 
reflections by an invisible line. Directly 
in front of us a wooded mountain looms 
into the sky, with a corresponding moun- 
tain at its feet. 

Nobody speaks a word. On we go, 
winding about in a smooth path made by 
the channel through the lily pads. <A flock 
of black ducks rises from a little bay 
with a startling suddenness which brings 
all our hearts into our mouths. Oc- 
casional frogs are tuning their bass viols 
under the lily leaves. A single bird 
voice is singing somewhere in the woods. 
On into the inlet where a handful of wild 
rosebuds is gathered from the stern of 
the boat; then, warned by a feminine 
whisper that ‘unless we leave this 
awful stillness soon I shall have to 
scream,” the rowers manfully relinquish 
their secret hopes of seeing a deer, and 
turn toward home, 

‘With notable unanimity we seek our 
beds and lie down to pleasant dreams, 
sounds from swishing waves and ever- 
green branches finding their way through 
the open windows. We are just dropping 
off when the voice of the college man is 
heard begging to know what time it is. 
** Never mind the time,” expostulates the 
minister drowsily ; ‘‘go to sleep.” 

“T’m going,” in an injured tone; ‘ but 
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{ shan’t feel so much rested in the morn- 
ing unless I know how long I have slept !”” 
Ruminating upon the philosophy of 
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this proposition, we fall asleep one by 
one, and night closes in upon our particu- 
lar corner of the Adirondacks, 





One of Thirteen* 


By Frances J. Delano 


CHAPTER X. A DREADFUL REVELATION 


Polly had been to call on the doctor and 
his wife a number of times during the 
summer, and on the first Saturday after 
she had entertained the Good Time Club 
she went again to see them. On her way 
home she was whisking around a corner 
in a trolley car when her eyes caught 
sight of a bulletin board upon which the 
following piece of news was printed in 
large letters : 

“a GREAT FINANCIAL ORASH.” 
“BANKS SUSPENDED ALL OVER THE 
COUNTRY.” 

‘‘HUNDREDS OF POOR PEOPLE LOST THEIR 
ALL.” 

“O dear,” thought Polly, ‘‘it must be 
dreadful to lose everything one has! How 
Ishould feel to lose my two muslin dresses, 
my gold scarf pin, my penknife, my Ox- 
ford Bible that Aunt Sally gave me, my 
best hat!” 

Polly was counting up her treasures 
on her fingers, wholly unconscious that a 
dozen or more people were smiling at her. 
“Let’s see; how much money would I 
bave to lose if I lost my all? I think it’s 
thirty-seven cents. Well,” here Polly 
sighed, ‘‘I s’pose that wouldn’t be con- 
sidered much of a loss, but nobody can 
lose more than she has, consequently ’— 

Just here a big dray loaded with bales 
of cotton crashed into the electric car and 
the financial panic was forgotten. Polly 
would never have thought of it again if 
it had not been forced upon her attention 
about a week later. It was on Sunday 
that Polly made up her mind her father 
was ill, At church half the State family 
sat in the gallery and helped with the 
singing, while the other half sat in the 
body of the church. Polly was among 
those who sat in the gallery. She noticed 
that her father kept his head bowed in 
prayer some little time after the minister 
was through, and during the sermon she 
saw him lean his head on his hand as if 
he were tired. She made up her mind 
then that something must be done for 
her father at once. As soon as she 
reached home she went into the kitchen 
and steeped some sage. 

“IT don’t exactly know what’s the mat- 
ter with father,” she observed to Millie, 
who stood watching her strain the tea 
into the bowl, ‘but I know that sage tea 
is good for lots of things. It helped you, 
don’t you remember? when you were com- 
ing down with the measles, and I think it 
will help father. Anyway, it can’t make 
him feel worse.” 

“Father,” she said, as she came into 
the sitting-room where he sat alone be- 
fore the fire, ‘‘here’s some sage tea and 
you’ll please drink it all.” Here Polly set 
the bowl down and perched herself on her 
father’s knee. 

“You won’t go out again today, will 
you? Noone should go out after drink- 
ing sage tea.’’ 

*Copyright, 1902, Cong. 8. 8S. and Pub. Society. 


Mr. State gazed at the huge bowl of tea 
and smiled. It was so characteristic of 
his dear, impulsive Polly to do something, 
and do it quickly, when any one was in 
trouble. He took up the bowl and began 
to sip it at once. ‘It’s very good,” he 
remarked. ‘‘May I ask, dear Dr. Polly, 
just what sage tea is supposed to cure?” 

** Measles,” said Polly, ‘‘and whooping 
cough, chicken-pox, sore throat—has the 
patient any of these?” Here Polly tipped 
her head and gazed playfully into her fa- 
ther’s face. 

A moment later the bowl of tea was set 
upon the table and Polly had her arms 
around her father’s neck. ‘‘ Father, dear,’ 
she said, the sweet voice losing its gayety 
and becoming full of womanly sympathy, 
**something is the matter ; what is it?’”’ 

Mr. State gazed sadly into Polly’s face 
aminute. ‘Little girl,’ he said, drawing 
her face down to his, “‘I did not mean to 
tell you about any trouble today. I 
wanted you and the others to have your 
Sunday free and happy. Tomorrow I was 
going to tell you all, but you’re a brave 
little woman, and you shall share my 
trouble and help me break the news to 
the others. It was something I have 
feared all summer, and this financial 
crash has settled everything. Your 
mother knows, and Richard—not the 
worst, but they know that I’ve lost 
money.” 

“Yes, father,” said Polly, as Mr. State 
paused a minute and looked into her un. 
flinching eyes, ‘‘you’ve lost money and 
what else?” 

** And, Polly’’—Mr. State’s voice broke 
a little and his face looked haggard— 
‘* we've got to lose our home!” 

The great clock in the corner was tick- 
ing, ticking. Polly was quite still fora 
moment or two. Then she looked into 
her father’s eyes and smiled—a straight- 
forward, brave smile. ‘‘ Father,” she 
said, ‘‘if we lose it, we lose it, but don’t 
feel so. Don’t look so tired, father”— 
she was smoothing back his hair. ‘‘Some- 
thing must be done, you know, and any- 
way, we have each other. Just rest 
easy, father; you know how young and 
strong we all are.” 

Mr. State closed his eyes. All summer 
he had been struggling with this trouble. 
He had stared out into the dark nights 
and thought and thought until his head 
ached. In his imagination he had faced 
every member of the family and said 
those words to them: ‘‘ Mother, we must 
lose our home”; ‘Richard, we must lose 
our home.” Sometimes it seemed as if 
those were the only words he knew. How 
many times during the summer he had 
looked into the happy faces of the family 
and thought how they would change if 
worse came to worse and he must speak 
those words aloud; and now—he opened 
his eyes and gazed at Polly—Polly, who 
loved her home so much, There were 
no tears in her eyes, only courage, cour- 


age. 
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‘** Child,” he said, getting upon his feet 
and taking Polly’s face in his hands, 
** little woman, God bless you!”’ 

(To be continued.) 





A Prominent Layman Gone 


Ex-governor Lorrin A. Cooke of Connecti- 
cut, died at Winsted, Aug. 12, at the age of 
seventy-one years. He was for a long time a 
prominent and honored citizen of the state 
and a leader in Congregational churches. 
Born in New Marlboro, a school teacher in 
early manhood, he became a progressive and 
prosperous farmer in Colebrook. In 1856, at 





the age of twenty-five, he was elected a mem- 
ber of the legislature. For several years he 
was superintendent of the Sunday school of 
the Congregational chureb, till his removal to 
Rarkhamsted. He was for two terms a mem- 
ber of the state senate, and was elected lieu- 
tenant-governor in 1886. In that year he was 
chosen moderator of the National Council of 
Corgregational Churches at Chicago. He be- 
came governor of Connecticut in 1897. 





At Northfield 


The Northfield Christian Workers’ Confer- 
ence has proceeded the past week with in- 
creasing momentum, each day bringing its 
full quota of meetings so attractive that Mr. 
Will Moody was obliged to urge the people 
not to indulge in too many but to avail them- 
selves of the many opportunities for recrea- 
tion which the region offers. Last Monday 
was Missionary Day. Sixty missionaries 
spoke during the day, and Rev. Campbell 
Morgan and Dr. Pentecost made pertinent 
addresses. 

On Sunday 3,500 people worshiped together, 
making the largest audience ever known at a 
Northfield Sunday service. Rev. F. B. Meyer, 
Campbell Morgan, President Weston of Cro- 
zier Seminary and Mrs. Whittemore of New 
York’s Door of Hope Mission were among the 
speakers. A collection of $3,500 including 
pledges was taken toward the debt of $8,000 
on the auditorium which Mr. H. M. Moore is 
trying to raise. Besides this, $3,200 have been 
pledged by outsiders. The conference closes 
next Sunday. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Aug. 17-23. The Communion of Saints. 
Heb. 11: 32-40; 12: 1-6, 18-24; Rev. 7: 9-17; 
Isa. 60: 1-15. 

Essential unity of Christian faith and experience. 

Partial realizings. The church of the resurrection. 

(For prayer meeting editorial see page 224. } 
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A Kaleidoscope of Humanity 


The Many-Sided Chautauqua and Its World-Embracing Interests’ . 


At no other one place established for 
the study of what interests mankind is 
humanity looked at in so many aspects as 
at Chautauqua. It is a university, a 
temple, an opera house, a convention, a 
college settlement, a playground, a sum- 
mer resort, a city. 

Does one want to study? Here are 
eighty-two teachers besides assistants, 
representing thirty colleges and univer- 
sities, and the catalogue 


By Rev. A. E. DUNNING 


ture, indulge his artistic tastes, under the 
guidance of competent instructors. He 
may be taught to study children, birds, ani- 
mals, insects, fishes, plants ; may explore 
the mysteries of psychology, discover the 
secrets of pedagogy, follow the courses of 
the stars, wrestle with social problems, 
learn how to administer a library. 

If he is only a transient visitor he can 
hear Prof. E. H. Griggs discourse on 


eral features surpasses its predecessors. 
One week the social settlement is upper- 
most; another, the arts and crafts; an- 
other, municipal progress ; another, the 
labor movement, and so on. There are 
an Aquatic day, a Recognition day, a 
National Army day, a Mission Sunday, a 
Grange day. If youstay through the sea- 
son the kaleidoscope will show you more 
changes of scene than any newspaper 

article can describe, and 





faces of as many hues 





of courses makes a vol- 
ume. Does one seek 
spiritual culture? Here 
are sermons, classes in 
Bible study, Sunday 
school teachers’ courses, 
prayer meetings and 
conferences on a wide 
range of religious topics, 
new every morning and 
fresh every evening. 
Baptists and Unitarians 
have commodious head- 
quarters almost side by 
side, while Presbyterians 
are domiciled around the 
corner, and nearly a score 
of buildings bear the 
names of religious de- 
nominations. 

Isa plain manor woman 











as the earth boasts of. 
20ooker Washington, Ah 
Foon, Dr. Iyemaga, 
Frank Beard—Negro, 
Malay, Jew and Gentile 
cholars—cross the stage 
in continuous procession, 
Take an hour at ran- 
dom. Drop in at the Au- 
ditorium after dinner. 
Dr. J. M. Buckley of the 
Christian Advocate is dis- 
cussing The Shame and 
Glory of Revivals, with 
staccato incidents in 
which political history, 
religious biography and 
theological definitions 
are unified by occasional 
flashes of wit and of de- 








vout aspiration. A clus- 





seeking literary culture? 
Let him drop into the 
Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle head- 
quarters and he will be 
told how and what to 
read ; then let him walk 
over to the Alumni build- 
ing and look into one 
room after another fur- 
nished with books and 
pictures, where members 
of more than twenty 
classes find homes for 
social reunions. Or let 
him join the company of 
students who, under an 
enthusiastic teacher, are 
finding in Dante’s works 
most of their ideas of men 
and things expressed in 





THE NEW HALL OF THE CHRIST 


’ Chautauqua, in its attempt to break loose from conventional ways, must cling, 
as in the beginning, and as I think through all her history, to these two essential ‘ 
elements: the promotion of spiritual life, and the highe-t culture of spiritual- form. On the rising tiers 
minded people for most effective service in society. 
this large and noble thought that I have proposed the erection of a new 
building at Chautauqua, to be called “ The Hall of the Christ,” a building of ap- 
propriate architecture, devoted exclusively to the study of the Man of Narareth, 
in which every day, at all hours, there shall be under most skillful direction, 
courses of study in the life, words, deeds, spirit, and results of his life who 
“spake as never man spake,” and who “ went about doing good,’ whose ‘“‘ name 
is above every name that is named.” In this hall it is proposed to collect all 
engravings of Christ which the art of the ages puts within our reach, and a 
library of all the lives of Christ which have ever been written. 
memorial hall, with historic windows following the genera! design of the artist, 
30 that they shall present in chronological order the events of that holiest of all 
lives, and, at the same time, each window may become a memorial window 
for. families choosing to place at Chautauqua lasting souvenirs of departed 
friends. In this hall there should be devotional services of that high quality in 
which true art and the noblest thought are consecrated to the most spiritual 
devotion. Thus shall the central building of Chautauqua symbolize to the world 
the controlling aim and force of all her diverse ministries.—Bishop Vincent’s 
ideal for the building. 


It is in the recognition of 


It shall be a 


ter of earnest listeners 
fill the seats in the level 
space beneath the plat- 


of seats is a scattered 
and shifting congrega- 
tion, as those who are 
satisfied with listening 
move up the aisles and 
others take their places. 
Looking down from the 
outer rim one sees a 
ceaseless fluttering of 
hands, which seem to be 
a sprinkle of silent ap- 
plause. These, however, 
are the movements of 
deft women improving 
the time by knitting, cro- 
cheting, sewing, embroi- 
dering—redeeming the 








finished poetry. If one 
prefers Browning, or 
Carlyle, or Stevenson or some other 
author, he need not search far to find 
congenial fellowship. He may talk in 
almost any language and find a group 
ready to converse with him. 

Does one enjoy music? Here are ora- 
torios, cantatas, children’s concerts, en- 
tertainments grave or gay to suit his 
mood. 

If he prefers to walk by the lakeside or 
on the playstead, he may see a boat race, 
foot race, ball game, golf or tennis match, 
take a swim, go fishing, or sit on the shore 
and listen to the music of the waves as 
the steamers plow past, while bell chimes 
celebrate the passing of hours and quarter 
hours. 

He may carve wood, fashion metal, 
weave baskets, bind books, model clay, 
draw or paint pictures, cook, make furni- 


Savonarola, Marcus Aurelius, or other 
great moral leaders, or Ralph Connor 
read a story, or Carroll D. Wright discuss 
the coal strike, or Professor Oldham tell 
his theory and experience of foreign mis- 
sions, or Clara Morris reveal the secrets 
of the stage, or Pres. W. R. Harper ex- 
press his views of the relation of the uni- 
versity to industrial education, or Mark 
Hanna enlighten an eager crowd on the 
plans of the Civic Federation, or Presi- 
dent Schurman discuss the Philippine 
question. I know of no other place where 
during Jaly and August so many famous 
men and women can be seen and heard 
and known as at Chautauqua. 

Nor are these things said in the spirit 
of criticism. There are design and order 
in these ever-changing views avd scenes. 
This twenty-ninth annual assembly in sev- 


time, though not because 
the days are evil. Outside the spreading 
roof circles an orderly company, mainly 
of youths and maidens about in the ratio 
of one to seven, most of whom lower 
their voices to whispers as they come 
inside the railing and raise them again as 
soon as they pass the required limit. 
Revisit the place in the evening and 
you look on a sea of faces, 5,000 or more, 
blending into one mass of color and ex- 
pression under the brilliant electric light. 
It is Old First Night, Aug. 6. The chan- 
cellor, Bishop J. H. Vincent, sits at the 
table, as he uged to do when the young 
Chautauqua began the season. He leads 
the vesper services as of old, and thou- 
sands of voices join in responsive read- 
ing‘, followed by hymns of praise led by 
the great chorus. Chautauqua veterans, 
Hurlbut, Beard, Buckley, Duncan, Day, 
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Dunning, with newcomers, Griggs, Clark, 
Oldham, make speeches grave and gay to 
the great audience, never so responsive 
as on this first night. Then the crowds 
pour out on the grounds illuminated by 
lanterns and made hilarious with fire- 
works, and a characteristic Chautauqua 
day closes with chimes of bells. 

This season is distinguished from all 
others by the home coming, af.er three 
years’ absence in Europe, of the founder 
of Chautauqua, Bishop Vincent. It was 
near noon of Aug. 6 when the yacht 
which brought him and a select escort of 
trustees and friends drew near the shore. 
Hardly a sound was heard except the 
sweet voices of a choir of children sing- 
ing Home Again and Auld Lang Syne as 
the boat touched the dock, but thousands 
of white handkerchiefs waved a welcome 
in the sunlight. Through the long line of 
professors, teachers, C. L. S. C. classes 
with their banners, walked the man who 
had helped so many of them to richer 
lives, his escort following him, to the 
cottage on the lake front where he had 
spent so many seasons. Such genuine 
affection, mutely but effectively expressed 
by a vast company, has rarely been seen 
anywhere. There were few dry eyes in 
the great assembly. It was a unique 
scene which Always will be remembered 
at Chautauqua. Tears with no sorrow, 
joy expressed. in looks without audible 
voice, thrills of sympathetic gladness 
which no one present could resist, made 
that home coming worth a long journey 
to witness. But when the bishop stood 
again on his own veranda, the children 
swarmed up the steps to grasp his hand 
and they had the first greeting. The few 
words he managed to speak to the wait- 
ing throng were fitting and dignified, yet 
such as one could say only in his own 
family after long absence. The only 
regret was that Mrs. Vincent, through 
illness, could not cross the ocean to share 
the pleasures which she had done so 
much to make possible. 

Among the buildings which help to 
make Chautauqua sui generis a new one 
is rising which, more than apy other, em- 
bodies the Chautauqua idea. Conceived 
in the brain of the foundér, it has been 
taking shape for more than two years, 
yet will not be finished in time to be dedi- 
cated this season. It is the Aula Christi, 
standing on the edge of St. Paul’s Grove. 
The accompanying illustration shows 
what it will be externally. It is being 
constructed of white brick, terra cotta 
and stone. The architect, Paul J. Pelz, 
who designed the Congressional Library 
at Washington, says of it: 

The idea of the Aula Christi, of the spir- 
itual liberty, fraternity and equality of men, 
as expounded in the gospels and the Revela 
tion by Jesus Christ as the underlying motif 
for a like emancipation of mankind in the 
material world (on earth as it is in heaven), 
is the exponent of the best human endeavor, 
and is so potent as to electrify every one who 
will give it a willing entrance into his heart. 

Thus in one building is to be centered 
the history, the heart, the aim and the 
hope of an institution which is appropri- 
ately described as a kaleidoscope of 
humanity. 

The most remarkable fact in the history 
of Chautauqua is that it is an evolution 
of a Sunday school teachers’ norma! class. 





Theological systems have come and gone, 
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but the beliefs around which they played are 
still here, and amongst these, and first of them 
all, we must place the Saviourhood of Christ. 
—Rev. R. J. Campbell of Brighton, Eng. 





Death of Sheriff Pearson—the 
Parson Enforcer of Law 


The death of Rev. Samuel F. Pearson, sher- 
iff of Cumberland County, Maine, last week 
at Poland, Me., removes a personage with 
more than local or sectional reputation. 
Elected on a platform which called for strict 
enforcement of the state prohibitory law ina 
county of which the city of Portland fur- 
nishes most of the inhabitants, he at once set 
about dealing with offenders against the law 
in a way that showed that he was indefatiga- 
ble and incorruptible. His prior record in 
the city as an evangelist proclaiming the gos- 
pel and succoring the needy and the afflicted 
had won for him the confidence and respect 
of good men; and ‘his record as a sheriff has 
won for him the fear of the lawless elements 





and the admiration of all who love courage 
and sincerity. Under his administration of 
law Portland had become a city where if liq- 
uor was sold it had to be done with the ut- 
most secrecy. Open defiance of law had be- 
come a thing of the past. The jail and the 
poorhouse had fewer inmates. 

Betrayed by some of his deputies, wearied 
with the constant struggle against the forces 
which opposed the law, broken in health, 
Sheriff Pearson not long ag» left his post, 
urged to by the judges before whom he ap- 
peared as prosecutor, in the hope of regaining 
strength. But it availed not; and now he is 
dead, the county is without officers empow- 
ered to enforce the law, saloons and speak- 
easies are flourishing, the various elements of 
Portland’s population interested in the en- 
forcement or non enforcement of the law are 
using their influence with Governor Hill in 
determining who the new sheriff will be, and 
the country at large eagerly awaits the new 
developments. . 

Mr. Pearson was a gallant soldier in the 
Northern army in the Civil War. Whilethere 
engaged he acquired the drink habit. Con- 
verted in the Methodist church in Portland, 
he set about converting others, and ere long 
had a Gospel Mission started which has done 
incalculable good in the city. His labors asa 
temperance evangelist had not been confined 
to this country, but he had labored with 
marked success in Ireland and England. 
Since being sheriff he has traveled. consider- 
ably in this country, telling in his graphic 
and pungent way of what he had done in 
Portland, and of the tricks of the liquor deal- 
ers. Comments on his career in the newspa- 
pers of the country have been most kindly, 
his courage, sincerity, incorruptibility and 
unselfishness appealing to the American mind 
and extorting praise for him as a man, even 
from journalists and journals which have no 
sympathy with his temperance position. 
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In and Around New York 


A New Y. M. C. A. Building 


The new building for the East Side Branch 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, on 
Eighty-sixth Street near Lexington Avenue, 
is so nearly finished that it is expected that 
members will be able to use it in a very few 
weeks. The formal opening, however, is not 
likely to be held until fall. The new building 
is of limestone, five stories high, and contains 
the usual Y. M. C. A. equipment. The old 
building of this branch, on Eighty-seventh 
Street directly in the rear of the new one, will 
be used exclusively for a boys’ branch. Work 
on the bailding for the Twenty-third Street 
Branch is being pushed, but will not be com- 
pleted for at least a year. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that the greater part of the building can 
be used by Jane 1, 1903. 


A Boys’ Settlement 


Plans are now being prepared for a $50,000 
building for Gordon House, the settlement 
for boys which was established a couple of 
years ago on West Seventeenth Street, by Dr. 
Theodore G. White, one of the young men of 
Dr. Mottet’s congregation at the Church of 
the Holy Commanion. Dr. White started the 
work unaided, paying all the expenses of a 
rented meeting place and its furnishing. He 
died about a year ago, but had provided for a 
continuance of the work of the settlement, 
and left, it is said, $75,000 for the purchase of 
a site and erection of a building. 

A five-story brick and limestone structure is 
to be erected on Seventeenth Street near Ninth 
Avenue as soon as the plans are completed- 
It will have a gymnasium, reading, writing, 
and dinirg-rooms, and also a number of small 
clubrooms. Gordon House is now under the 
direction of Mr. William A. Clark, who had 
a valuable experience in work among boys in 
Boston. 


Grace Church and St. Bartholomew's Closed for 
Repairs. : 

One of the hard things to accustom one’s self 
to this summer is the closing of Grace Church, 
the doors of which have stood invitingly open 
every day for a number of years. ‘Dr. Hunt- 
ington, the rector, was one of the leaders in 
the movement to have the church open con- 
stantly, for all who will to enter, and for only 
a few days in his pastorate, when the massive 
bronze doors were being placed, has thechurch 
been closed. It is now expected that the 
building cannot be opened for at least two 
months because of work on the interior. The 
chancel is to be extended, a new heating and 
ventilating system installed, and the organ 
enlarged and rebuilt. The services of the 
parish are held in Grace Chapel on East Four- 
teenth Street. Another Episcopal church 
closed this summer, though usually open 
through the year, is St. Bartholomew’s. Al- 
terations are here, also, the cause of the 
change in custom, for the gift of Mrs. Corne- 
lius Vanderbilt, a new entrance porch and 
bronze doors costing $200,000, is being placed 
and the entrance will not be in condition to 
use beforethe middle of September. o.N. A. 





Dr. Theoder Herzl, leader of the Zionist 
movement and head of the Palestine Associa- 
tion, and Dr. Wolffson president of the Jew- 
ish Colonial Trust have returned to Vienna 
from Constantinople after fruitless endeavors 
to obtain from the sultan such concessions as 
they desired in Palestine. The faith of the 
Zionists challenges admiration, if their con- 
crete proposition does not. Even should the 
crafty sultan concede all that they desire, the 
practicability of their scheme would be doubt- 
fal. To the persecated, ostracized Jews of 
Roumania, Russia and other lands of South- 
eastern Europe the Utopian plan doubtless 
would appeal. But the Jew of France, Ger- 
many, England and the United States, will 
not leave the good he knows for the better he 
may dream of. 
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Mr. Berle at Union Park 

Rev. A. A. Berle, pastor-elect of the Union 
Park Church, preached last Sunday to large 
audiences morning and evening. Both at 
these services and at the reception given him 
Monday evening at the house of Mr. and Mrs. 
P. F. Pettibone he made an excellent impres- 
sion. There seems to be little doubt of his 
acceptance of the call, which in the last letter 
was reported as having already taken place. 
The information to that effect was confidently 
given out by members of the church, but as it 
seems without authority, although the under- 
standing has been from the first that accept- 
ance is practically certain. Mr. Berle has 
been suffering from a cold and preached with 
less pleasure to himself than usual, but of 
the difficulties under which he labored his 
hearers had no suspicion. The people think 
him the man they wan}, and it would seem as 
if he could not long hesitate to enter a field so 
fuli of promise. 


Resignation of Dr. William [acafee 


The decision of Dr. Macafee to leave the 
pastorate of the First Methodist Church, 
Evanston, at the close of the present confer- 
ence year was a surprise te his congregation 
and to the public generally. The church is 
one of the best in the denomination and is 
easily the first in intelligence and wealth west 
of the Alleghanies. The press has made a 
good deal of the resignation and presented 
reasons for the step which the pastor has 
taken which can hardly be true. It is said 
that he was asked to leave the church because 
of his acceptance of the results of Higher 
Criticism, because he preached too much on 
sociological subjects and toe little on gospel 
themes, and that the congregation has been 
steadily. becoming smaller under his minis- 
trations. The trustees of the church deny 
that objections have been made to the pas- 
tor’s sermons, but say that he has been in 
poor health and unable to do some needed 
work, that his voice has not been quite strong 
enough for the large audience room and admit 
that he will leave at the expiration of the 
year. Dr. Macafee is a fine man and a fine 
preacher and the fact that he leaves Evans- 
ton ought not to operate against him or the 
church which he has served. 


Roman Catholic Convention 

The American Federated Catholic Society 
has been in session three days this week. 
About 300 delegates reported. The proceed- 
ings are of interest to outsiders for two rea- 
sons : first for the indignation openly expressed 
that Archbishop Ireland should suggest to 
the society that it decline to discuss the 
treatment of the friars in the Philippines, but 
leave it where it now is in the hands of the 
Government and the Vatican, and secondly 
for the resolutions which were adopted. 
Bishop McFaul of New Jersey, one of the 
first speakers, showed his feeling toward the 
archbishop in a rebuke for attempting in any 
way to guide the deliberations of the conven- 
tion. Bishop Muldoon took occasion to say 
that the Catholics ought to demand their 
rights of the Government, which through its 
godless school system is “ dechristianizing 
the country ’ and grant the parochial schools 
their share of the public money. There were 
a few speeches which seemed to recognize the 
generosity with which the Government has 
treated the Catholic Church, and the conven- 
tion refrained from memorializing the Presi- 
dent on behalf of the friars, but adopted reso- 
lutions expressive of their sympathy with the 
friars and their belief that they have been 
misrepresented and slandered and asked the 
President, after putting on record their con- 
fidence in his justice, to investigate the mat- 
ter judicially and see that the friars have 
their rights. They complain in these resolu- 
tions that Catholics are not properly repre- 
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sented among the teachers who have been 
sent to the islands. They also complain of 
unfair treatment in the matter of the Indian 
schools and would like to have the status of 
1895 restored, when the Government made 
appropriations for Catholic schools. At pres- 
ent they have the privilege of giving religious 
instruction in these schools three hours a 
week. Father Ganss of Washington spoke 
earnestly in defense of the President and the 
Government and insisted that the church has 
no reason to complain. The convention 
adopted resolutions of sympathy with the 
Catholics of France and condemned the course 
which the Government is there pursuing. 


Saloon License 


As was anticipated, the mayor has issued a 
license to sa'oons situated in the prohibition 
district of Hyde Park. This is a violation of 
the agreement made when the citizens of this 
village consented to become a part of the city. 
For several years saloons have been trying to 
get into Hyde Park, and especially to secure a 
corner which overlooks Washington Park. 
The owner of this particular saloon asserts 
that he has signatures of owners of more than 
half the property fronting on the street in 
favor of the summer garden, as it is called, 
though the secretary of the Hyde Park Pro- 
tective Association is ready to show that 
more than half the property owners do not 
favor the saloon. The facts seem to be that 
through some misunderstanding the owner of 
270 feet of frontage gave consent to the opening 
of the saloon, but that afterwards, when he 
learned what he had done, withdrew his con- 
sent. Mayor Harrison declares that a man 
cannot thus change his mind, and though the 
consent was given several months ago he 
declares that it shall stand. As acompromise 
the case will be taken to the courts, and if it 
is decided in the interests of equity, people 
who have gone into Hyde Park to live in 
order to be beyond the reach of saloon influ- 
ence will have reason to rejoice. 


Strikes 

It would seem as if Chicago had strikes 
enough for her discipline. But the spirit of 
unrest has entered all ranks of labor. The 
telegraph messenger boys have had their 
grievance and have secured its removal; the 
teamsters brought tribulation upon the entire 
city for ten days and accomplished little for 
themselves, and now the employees of the 
Union Traction Company, which manages the 
West and North Side street car lines, demand 
from twenty-five to thirty per cent. addition 
to their wages. This is the company whose 
annual report was saddened for the stockhold- 
ers with a deficit of more than $250,000 for the 
year. It is not surprising that President 
Roach answers the request of his men that the 
finances of the company do not warrant an 
increase of wages now. At the same time he 
proposes that the matter be left to arbitration 
in accordance with an agreement made be- 
tween the company and its men so recently as 
May 31. The wiser men in the labor unions 
counsel moderation and patience. Others are 
for an immediate strike. Allis & Chalmers, 
who suffered from a strike which lasted a 
year and cost the company perhaps a quarter 
of amillion d )llars, arethreatened with another 
serious interruption to their work. While 
their employees were out and were picketing 
their works to prevent the company from fill- 
ing its contracts, the vacant places were par- 
tially filled by non-union men, some of whom 
proved to be skillful and valuable. When the 
strike was settled the company refused to dis- 
charge sixteen of these skilled mechanics. 
Although the unionists returned to their 
work, they have lost no opportunity to har- 
rass their non-union associates, and on Aug. 
5 they compelled them to leave the shop at the 
noon hour, run the gauntlet and receive blows 
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with shingles or from feet as they passed 
along. On returning to their work, at the end 
of the lunch hour, five of the ringleaders in 
this outrage were told by the manager to pick 
up their tools and leave. During the after- 
noon sixty men ceased to work and by the. 
next. morning nearly all the mechanics were: 
on a strike, demanding the restoration of their 
discharged comrades. It is not probable that. 
the request will be granted, though the results 
may beserious forthecompany. But it seems 
time to decide whether non-union men have 
or have not rights which unien men are bound. 
to respect. 
Scandals 

Charges against the management of the 
Kankakee Insane Asylum have become seri- 
ous. The governor ordered the trustees to 
investigate them, bat at their last mee:ing 
they refused to do so. The lieutenant gov- 
ernor has suggested that the state board of 
charities take the matter up, and it is decided 
that it will do so. It will be aided by the 
Civil Service Commission and by the Women’s 
Protective Association. The trustees excused 


themselves by asserting that no formal charges. . 


had been filed, although persons were present 
who were ready to file them at once. The 
real trouble is in a system of political con- 
trol which, since the days of Governor Alt- 
geld, has sought to lay its hands on the 
benevolent institutions of the state. Whether 
the charges are true or false the time has 
come for the state charities to be freed en- 
tirely from the poisonous miasma of political 
parties. 
Dowie’s Lawyer Leaves Him 

Mr. Samuel W. Packard, who for several 
years has served Dr. Dowie as legal adviser 
and who had recently asked for his letter from. 
the First Church, Oak Park, to join Dowie’s. 
congregation at Zion, with the understanding’ 
that he would give his entire time to Dowie’s 
affairs, has reconsidered his decision and now 
announces that he will remain in Oak Park, 
asks to be restored to his old church and leaves. 
Dowie’s service altogether. No reasons for 
the step are assigned. Mr. Packard says the 
separation has been made with the best of 
feeling, that he believes that Dr. Dowie has 
done a great deal of good and that he admires 
his faith and his energy. Noone who knows 
Mr. Packard can have any doubt of his sin- 
cere piety. 
Unusual Indictments 

The grand jury has found true bills against. 
eleven men, officials of the brass molders local 
union, for hiring men to “slug” non-union 
men who had secured their places, and had 
paid these sluggers sums larger or smaller in 
proportion to the injury inflicted. The evi- 
dence is affirmed to be convincing and is in a. 
line with charges brought against another 
union which is now broken up. This case is 
of interest as perhaps the first of its kind to 
be taken into the courts. 


Chicago, Aug. 9. FRANKLIN, 





Education 


At the annual meeting of the trustees of 
Benzonia ( Mich.) Academy it was found nec- 
essary to cut down expenses and to ask aid’ 
from the Education Society. President Dunn 
gave diplomas to two young men. 

Fisk University has recently sent out a neat 
little circular entitled Fisk University and: 
Some of Its Graduates. A splendid showing 
is made by the record of graduates, among 
whom there are 10 college professors, 13 high 
school principals, 207 teachers, 21 ministers 
and 22 doctors. Alumniand friends are work- 
ing hard toward a permanent endowment: 
fund. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


A Day’s Wage 


Love wore a suit of hodden gray, 
And toiled within the fields all day. 


Love wielded pick and carried pack 
And bent to heavy loads the back. 


Though meager fed and sorely lashed, 
The only wage Love ever asked, 


A child’s wan face to kiss at night, 
A woman’s smile by candle light. 
—Margaret E. Sangster, in Lyrics of Love. 





“The most distressing 
be House-Mother cases of self-deceiving 
ee obstinacy I know are 
the good housekeepers who refuse to 
take a vacation when it is urged upon 
them. Some day they will die and dis- 
cover the fact that they have no monop- 
oly of the world’s unselfishness.” So 
much for the indignation of a caller who 
had been trying to get a worn house- 
mother to take pity on her family by 
taking a much needed rest. If there are 
any such neglecters of duty and oppor- 
tunity among our readers, we hope they 
read Mr. Buckham’s recent article on the 
Blessedness of the Rut with a discrim- 
inating mind. For he expressly urges 
that the only way to appreciate the 
blessed rest and comfort of an ordered 
and busy life is now and then to take 
one’s self away from it and so enjoy the 
pleasure of return on the principle ex- 
pressed by the Commuter’s Wife, “It 
pays to put on your good clothes once in 
a while if it’s only for the pleasure of 
taking them off again.” If you think 
you are indispensable, how is it that hus- 
band and children implore you to go 
away for rest and change? Is that pure 
selfishness? And are you to be the only 
unselfish person in the family? Let 
them learn how indispensable you are by 
missing you. And when you come back 
rested to your rut, see how much more 
you can do to make them lean upon you 
and enjoy the life you bless. 





Tibbie and I 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


“What would you like to do this morn- 
ing?” said I to Tibbie. 

And Tibbie wagged his tail and an- 
swered without a moment’s hesitation, 
“Td like to go a hunting.” 

Yet Tibbie is not a hunting dog—only 
an Irish collie, more like a fox than any 
dog I ever saw. And his hunting is as 
much for fun as mine. He likes to know 
the ways of the wild things and to see 
them start and fly, but I doubt if he ever 
ran down one of them or had it in his 
mouth in all his life, 

A man must always yield the palm for 
unselfishness to hisdog. Tibbie loves to go 
hunting—and so doI. But Tibbie would 
always rather have me go, and there are 
times when I am quite as well content 
without his company. But then, let me 
plead in self-defense, Tibbie often spoils 
my hunting and I never hurt or hinder 
his; for he has the advantage over me 


of size and speed. It is not always ad- 
mirable to be six feet tall, and four legs 
must always outrun two. Tibbie is the 
pioneer, and the creatures I am most anx- 
ious to observe either flee or hide when he 
appears. SoI must always choose. If I 
take Tibbie, I curtail my observations for 
his pleasure and companionship. If I 
leave him, I find it hard to. forget his 
begging whine and the rattle of his re- 
morseless chain as he springs to the length 
of it, and I miss himin the way. And it 
makes a grown man feel himself dis- 
graced when he must steal away and hide 
his starting from his friend because he is 
a dog. 

When Tibbie goes with me he is always 
starting and returning. I count for more 
with him than any of the objects of the 
chase. He feele responsibility without 
losing pleasure. He says: 

‘*T can’t quite walk as slowly as you do, 
master. Much asI love you, I do often 
wish that you could learn to run. I have 
the greatest sympathy for your helpless- 
ness. And if you were not such a friend 
I would be off like a flash and meet you 
at the gate when you return. But you 
see I want to run and I want to be with 
you. SolI go only half as far and return 
to find you.” 

All this Tibbie says with a look of his 
beautiful eyes and a wag of his eloquent 
tail—we humans are so slow of speech 
and clumsy in our ways of explanation! 

When Tibbie goes alone I wonder what 
he has in mind. On a winter day after 
fresh snow, I find his tracks and those of 
the other dogs in all the mountain paths. 
Do they follow scent for the pure joy of 
gratifying a perception which we do not 
share? Oris it mere delight of wander- 
ing, for which the pretense of hunting 
offers an excuse? How does the world 
of the woods look to those brown eyes? 
We give qualities to the world outside of 
self. What qualities does the soul of Tib- 
bie give to the world he loves so well? 
And how much would I learn if I could 
put myself for an hour into his soul and 
try to read the messages of ears and eyes 
and nose? 

It is all amystery. WhyI love Tibbie 
is plain enough, for he is pure affection 
and unselfishness in his relation to me. 
There is no one of his own kind whom he 
prefers. He would give his life cheer- 
fully for mine and he obeys my com- 
mands, which are sometimes unreason- 
able, I fear, with positive delight. But 
why? Is it mere response of love to 
love? Within his limits I can teach him 
anything. But why the limits? Why 
can I not teach him that my hunting is 
disturbed when he runs on ahead and 
barks for simple joy of living in a world 
so full of scents and sounds? I can ask 
him to be still, and then he sits by me 
with his tongue out and a look of wonder 
in his honest eyes. Will there ever come 
a time when we shall wholly understand 
each other? 

Never mind! Good company is better 
than mere natural history study. I will 
postpone the question of immortality— 
for him or me—unlock the chain and let 
him loose into a world he finds so full of 
joy. And though he starts out like a red 


streak on the path he loves—the path he 
knows I love because it leads us to the 
woods—and is soon out of sight, I know 
full well that it will not be long before 
he wil! come loping back to assure me of 
his true companionship. As I drink in 
the crisp morning air and note the prog- 
ress of the year, I will remember that 
not the least of compliments is the un- 
swerving trust of a dog’s eyes. And I 
will try to be as true a friend, as unex- 
acting and as kind as he to all my human 
friends. 

The scent lies well this dewy morning 
and Tibbie is in the best of spirits. The 
air draws sweetly from the west, and 
with it runs the quicksilver in his veins. 
He is here and away and here again. 
Now he has run upon the fresh track of 
a cottontail and is off into the thicket. 
That is a hunt that will come to nothing, 
my friend, for Br’er Rabbit was born and 
bred in a brier patch. Now a chickaree 
scolds at us from the bough of an oak, but 
Tibbie knows him for a mischief-maker 
and does not give him a look. Now I 
can hear him barking far off in the woods 
and wonder what big game has stirred 
his heart to speak. Evidently it was 
something which he thinks will be of 
no interest to me, for he is soon back 
again and walks quietly for a little at 
my side. 

With that astounding whirr and shriek 
that prove her one of the originals of 
the woods, a ruffed grouse flies out at 
my feet and away like a misdirected 
rocket through the leaves of the under- 
brush. Quick as she is, Tibbie is after 
her. Before I have recovered from my 
startled astonishment, he is leaping 
through the woods. But the old mother 
grouse desired just that. Another whirr 
to lure him on and she flies silent a3 an 
owl away. And I stand still and watch 
to see where the baby grouse have prac- 
ticed their lesson of rigidity. Yes, there 
is one! Only sharp eyes could see him 
on the ground, his color fits so well. And 
there is his brother. We have walked 
right upon them. ButI have no designs 
of mischief, and after watching them and 
laughing to myself to see how well the 
trick of fuss has fooled my dog, I move 
on again to give a chance for the family 
reunion. For I am sure that not even 
practice can make the statue act a last- 
ing pleasure to the little grouse. 

Tibbie comes back with the leisurely 
air of preoccupation which evades re- 
mark. “I didn’t really think I’d catch 
her,” he would say, ‘‘ but you see I hada 
good run for the money.” And as the 
grouse, gathering her chicks about her 
and praising them for their immediate 
obedience, no doubt thinks so too, there 
is nothing more to be said. 

On the split ledge of the mountain top 
is the place which Tibbie knows. There 
he lies down at my side in the shade and 
with his rough tongue fondles my hand. 
And when the lunch is eaten he and I 
dream together, his nose between his 
paws, my hand resting lightly on his 
shaggy head. And when the hour is 
ended, with its dreams of hunting, he 
makes the homeward way one giorious 
frolic with his happy fun. 
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On the Charms of Our Grandmothers 


**T once beheld on earth,” says Petrarch 
in his 123d sonnet, “angelic manners 
and celestial charms, whose very remem- 
brance is both a delight and an affliction, 
since it makes all things else appear but 
dream and shadow.”’ Fortunate are those 
—and there are many such—who can look 
back half a century to the period of their 
grandmothers and view them with a 
sense of attraction only deepened by 
time. Those so situated will readily re- 
call that while social extremes were not 
then so obviously marked as in these days 
of vast wealth, yet individual types were 
as strong or stronger, especially among 
women. Even social distinctions were 
firmer and clearer than now; for they 
were apt to be based on parentage, on 
prestige of certain families, when social 
leadership was not made or transferred 
in a day by a lucky speculation. 

Travel was rarer and therefore told for 
more ; foreign languages were a more ex- 
ceptional luxury. It was a liberal educa- 
tion in polite life merely to listen to some 
social queen like Mrs. Sidney Brooks of 
New York, still beautiful in age, and to 
hear her describe her youthful days in 
Paris, when she had sat at the feet of 
Madame Récamier, and had been admitted 
to her society at all times, except when 
the appearance of a large pair of wooden 
sabots or overshoes, outside the door of 
the boudoir, showed that the aged author, 
M. de Chateaubriand, was having his 
daily (@ e a téte with the French queen of 
beauty. At Madame Récamier’s recep- 
tions, she used to tell us, it was the rule 
that the hostess’s friends should entertain 
one another and leaye Madame Récamier 
absolutely free to entertain strangers 
only—mes étrangers, she called them— 
who, because they were such, needed her 
undivided attention. Or to hear Mrs. 
Josiah Quincy narrate her early voyages 
down the Hudson, when Washington I1v- 
ing was but a child and his Rip Van 
Winkle was unborn, and yet the captain 
of the vessel had his tales of wonder for 
each already storied cliff. 

Women were these of such dignity, 
such grace of bearing, that they made the 
society around them high-bred ; traveled 
or untraveled, French or no French, they 
had a quality which impressed English vis- 
itors and more critical foreigners. Gen- 
eral Rochambeau’s officers were never 
weary of praising the women they met at 
Newport; and the Italian refugee, Gal- 
lenga, known in America as Mariolli, ex- 
pressed similar astonishment at the ladies 
he met at Boston and Cambridge. They 
might never have traveled, but they had 
a standard of their own. 

When the British minister of a century 
ago, at Washington, expressed his ad- 
miration of Mrs. Oliver Wolcott of Litch- 


field, Ct., wife of the secretary of the 


treasury, ‘Your fellow-country woman,” 
said the Englishman, “‘ would be admired 
at the Court of St. James.” 

“Sir,” said Senator Tracy of Connecti- 
cut, ‘‘she is admired even on Litchfield 
Hill.” 

Sach were the testimoniais given here 
and there to the charms of our grand- 


By Thomas Wentworth Higginson 


mothers, and it would be easy to show 
that these qualities were in the women 
themselves, and were, above all things, 
independent of mere wealth, since it was 
a period when the richest were only 
what would now be described as poor. 
No doubt they had their limitations ; 
many genuine steps in human progress 
were then unknown to them ; women in 
pulpits, women in colleges, women phy- 
sicians would have aroused their suspi- 
cion if not their wrath. 

They were formal, elaborate, long- 
winded ; they called their private letters 
“‘epistolary correspondence’”’ and closed 
them with long stepping-stones of fare- 
well, like Anna Seward or Mr..Micawber. 
They got on long stilts to walk down 
these farewell sentences, and alighted 
with a final courtesy at the end. Even 
their love letters were doubtless written 
in this style, as when Mrs. Abigail 
Adams wrote to her husband, afterwards 


the second President of the United. 


States, to ask him to buy her a paper 
of pins and signed the letter ‘‘ Portia.” 
But they kept as high a level in character 
as in phraseology, and while they missed 
so many advantages now familiar, they 
held a prestige of their own. Their in- 
fluence came from character, not educa- 
tion. If they had the education, so much 
the better; but if not they showed how 
much could be done without it. 

For instance, I have, among certain 
family papers, several signed by an an- 
cestress who was the daughter of one 
Puritan clergyman and the wife of an 
other; who lived in Salem during the 
witchcraft period, and had so far the 
confidence of the poor afflicted creatures 
arrested for that imaginary offense that 
they implored to be transferred from the 
custody of the courts and referred to her 
for judgment. Many distinguished men 
in church and state, army and navy, at 
this day are descended from this true 
mother in Israel, yet she makes her mark 
on these pages instead of writing her 
signature ; nor was this, at that period, 
at all uncommon. 

Again, I met in Kansas, just after it 
became a state, a noble-looking woman, 
a Virginian by birth and said to have 
been the first woman who came to live 
in the new territory. She had brought 
up a dozen or more of sons or daughters, 
most of whom had accompanied her and 
her husband to the newly opened region. 
She was still in the finest health, large 
and strong and erect, with intelligent 
bearing; she should have sat to some 
sculptor for his group of The Pioneers; 
yet she could neither read nor write. 

Even in these days, though these ac- 
complishments have become more nearly 
universal, one may find many a farmer’s 
wife or widow in a remote region who has 
lived all her life in the utmost solitude as 
to neighbors, who has never even attended 
school, but who has reared a family of 
ten or a dozen robust boys and girls on a 
farm which perhaps came to her on her 
husband’s death, bearing a mortgage 
which she has paid off—a farm from 
which she is now sending child after child 


into the world for an honest and useful 
career. Our grandmothers may have 
been rich or poor, well or ill educated ; if 
they were the typical grandmothers I de- 
scribe, they were of the stuff which holds 
the world together. 

We must remember that, taking history 
as a whole, it is age, not youth, which has 
been revered and powerful in women. 
What a toy seems an Oriental bride in 
her harem! And yet when she grows old, 
her son, if an emperor, will make war 
and peace at her bidding, as will today, 
according to Mme. de Girardin, every 
Frenchman, however frivolous (il n’eziste 
pas un homme a Paris, en province, qui 
n’agisse par la volontéd’une femme). Plato 
implies in his Protagoras that Greek 
sons were controlled mainly by their 
mothers, not their fathers; and the 
nymphs called Graiz, lofty in their au- 
thority over mortals, were supposed to 
have been born gray-headed. 

It is from the race in Europe most 
charged with frivolity in the case of 
womanhooi—the French—that we have 
the most striking instance of power pre- 
served into old age by women, whether 
in gay society as by Ninon de 1|’Enclos or 
in literature as by Madame de Genlis. 
This hard-working lady used to boast that 
she knew twenty different ways of mak- 
ing a living; she re-read at seventy all 
the classics of Louis XIV.’s time in 
order to preserve her literary style; 
she died at eighty-four, and the edition 
of her works published just before her 
death comprised just eighty four vol- 
umes. 





Waymarks For Women 


The Chicago Housewife Association has 
appointed a standing arbitration committee 
of three members, to which is to be sub nitted 
all questions of dispute between mistresses 
and servants. 

Now comes the woman diplomat. The 
French consulate general in New York has 
@ young woman of his own nationality as sec- 
retary. This is the first known appointment 
of a woman in the diplomatic service. 


San Francisco as well as Baston has a new 
woman’s hotel where working girls and tran- 
sients may have homelike surroundings at a 
low cost. | The dining-room serves fifteen-cent 
meals, and a social hall and classroom are 
among the attractions. 

With the increase of feminine campers in 
Canada and the Adirondacks, has arisen the 
woman guide. She is generally camp man- 
ager and chef, and must always be a marks- 
man, angler and a master of woodcraft as 
well as of the surrounding geography. 

No state has more unmarried women than 
unmarried men. So our census figures show. 
Even in Massachusetts there is an overplus of 
5,221 bachelors; while in the whole United 
States, including Hawaii, there are 6,726,779 
bachelors twenty years old or more, as over 
against 4,195,446 spinsters. 

One of Boston’s women sculptors, Miss 
Leila Usher, is being highly commended for 
her medallion in bronze of Miss Susan An- 
thony, which is to be presented to Rochester 
University at the opening of the college year. 
It is a tribute to Miss Anthony’s splendid 
service in raising a fund which enabled the 
university to open its doors to women. 
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Closet and Altar 


SINCERITY 


Behold, thou desirest truth in the inward 
parts and in the hidden part shalt thou 
make me to know wisdom. 





For sincerity is our gospel perfection, 
asa good man said. I know no religion 
but sincerity ; this is uprightness.— Mat- 
thew Henry. 





Truth is the highest virtue and seldom 
grows wild. It is difficult to speak the 
truth, and those who have tried it longest 
best know how difficult it is.—George 
MacDonald. 





Help me, my God, to speak 
True words to thee each day ; 
Real let my voice be when I praise, 
And trustful when I pray. 


Thy words are true to me; 
Let mine to thee be true, 

The speech of my whole heart and soul, 
However low and few. 


True words of grief for sin, 
Of longing to be free, 
Of groanings for deliverance, 
And likeness, Lord, to thee. 
—H. Bonar. 





Truth of intercourse is something more 
difficult than to refrain from open lies.— 
R. L. Stevenson. 





It seems to me that the shortest way to 
check the darker forms of deceit is to set 
watch more scrupulous against those 
which have mingled, unregarded and un- 
chastised, with the current of our life. 
Do not let us lie at all. Do not think of 
one falsity as harmless and another as 
slight and another as unintended. Cast 
them all aside ; they may be light and ac- 
cidental, but they are an ugly soot from 
the smoke of the pit, for all that; and it 
is better that our heart should be swept 
clean of them, without overcare as to 
which is largest or blackest.—John Rus- 
kin. 





He had faith in truth as truth ; faith 
that there is a power in the universe good 
enough to make truth-telling safe, and 
strong enough to make truth-telling ef- 
fective.—Andrew J. White of Benjamin 
Silliman. 

Thou who ever speakest truth and 
keepest faith with men, our Father 
and our Friend, help us with all our 
hearts to love sincerity and loathe 
falséhood. Teach us to be true in 
little things, in thoughts of the heart 
and words of the lips. Help us ic 
avoid the little insincerities which 
make so large a part of life’s temp- 
tations, to conform our words to 
Thine own test of yea and nay, to 
deliver our souls from the snare of 
petty lying. Yet enable us to re- 
member charity and kindliness that 
we may speak the truth in love, 
rather omitting utterance than for- 
getting patience and consideration. 

how us the truth that makes man 
free, and let it burn as beacon and as 
invitation in our lives. And give 
us joy that c'ouds of falsehood never 
come between our hearts and Thine. 
Through Christ whose word is truth, 
our Saviour and our Friend. Amen. 
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The Wise Book 


BY ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 





My book is very wise indeed ! 
As soon as [ sit down to read 
It opens wide upon my knee, 
Just at the page I want to see. 


O say, how can the book have guessed 
Which tale I love the very best ? 





Men Who Have Used Their 
Eyes 
BY ALBERT B. ROBINSON 


*T have educated five observers,” said 
Louis Agassiz, when asked, after he had 
spent fifteen years as a teacher of science 
in this country, what was the best result 
of his efforts. He thought the noblest 
profession in all the world was that of 
teacher, and that, especially in science, 
the teacher’s most important work was 
to train the student in habits of observa- 
tion. Lowell called it a divine art—that 
of seeing what others only look at. It is, 
however, an art that may be cultivated, 
not only by those who enjoy the opportu- 
nity of schoo! and college, but by all who 
are willing to study in God’s university. 

Early in the last century a young man 
was plowing a field on his farm. While 
his horses were resting at noontime, he 
picked a common daisy and began to 
study its structure. Attracted by the 
great beauty of a flower that was re- 
garded as only a weed, he felt ashamed 
that he had given so little attention to 
the wondrous forms of life he saw on 
every hand. His thirst for knowledge 
led him to ride one of his horses to the 
near-by city of Philadelphia that very 
day. The only book to be found on plant 
life was in the Latin language, which he 
had never learned. That circumstance, 
however, did not dampen his zeal. He 
carried home the book, and also a Latin 
grammar and dictionary, and entered at 
ence upon his arduous task. Not only 
did this young student become the lead- 
ing botanist of America, his fame ex- 
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Children 


tended over the ocean. When Charles 
Kingsley visited Philadelphia, and his 
host asked what he most of all desired to 
see, the reply was, ‘“‘ John Bartram’s gar- 
den.” The farmer who had learned to use 
bis eyes to some good purpose had estab- 
lished at Kensington, on the Schuylkill, 
the first botanical garden in America, 

Thirty years ago James G. Blaine re- 
marked to his friend, Dr. Hill of Augusta, 
Me., that there was not enough cotton 
and rags in the world to supply the news- 
papers with their raw material; and he 
ventured the opinion that unless the 
problem could soon be solved, half the 
newspapers in the country would fail. 

Not long after this conversation, Dr. 
Hill stepped into the office of a paper 
mill with a hornet’s nest in his hand, and 
said to the superintendent, ‘‘ Why can’t 
you make paper likethis?”” Thedoctor’s 
trained eye had discovered what had es- 
caped the notice of others—that the in- 
sects began the process of nest-making 
by chewing up particles of wood to a fine 
pulp. 

After a careful examination of the 
structure of the nest, the two men 
reached the conclusion that what a hor- 
net has done, man should be able to do. 
The wood pulp industry, which had its 
origin in these investigations, has reduced 
the price of paper from thirty cents to 
one and one-half cents per pound. ‘“‘To 
produce the paper used by either one of 
the largest New York dailies,” says a 
recent writer, ‘‘ ten acres of spruce forest 
must be cleared and swept into the 
paper-making machines every twenty- 
four hours.” 

‘“‘Why did he make it upside down? ’”’ 
was the question asked by a Methodist 
clergyman when his attention was first 
called tothe construction of a typewriter. 
He had occasion to employ the services 
of a stenographer, and became deeply in- 
terested as he watched the working of the 
machine. The mechanism seemed too 

*tomplicated ; he thought there was great 

waste of power in lifting the type from 
below and making it strike the platen 
with sufficient force to produce the im- 
pression. Why not turn the machine 
over and let the power of gravitation do 
a part of the work? The outcome of this 
careful observation was the construction 
of a new machine which is now winning 
its way to public favor. 

When some one said to Turner, ‘I do 
not see such skies as you paint,”’ the artist 
replied, ‘‘ Don’t you wish you could?” 





What the Learned Chinaman 
Believes 


In zodélogy he believes that tigers plung- 
ing into the sea are transformed into 
sharks, and that sparrows by undergoing 
the same baptism are converted into oys- 
ters; for the latter metamorphosis is 
gravely asserted in canonical books, and 
the former is a popular notion which he 
cares not to question. Arithmetic he 
scorns a8 belonging to shopkeepers ; and 
mechanics. he disdains on account of its 
relation to machinery and implied con- 
nection with handicraft.—W. A. P. Mar- 
tin, in The Lore of Cathay. 
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E long ago gave up trying to 

W print the report of every indi- 

vidual and particular pussy-cat 

and kitty-cat of all the thousands of Cor- 

nerers ; but a cat in such a “strange gar- 

ret”? as the Pantheon of. Rome is surely 

an exception, and so the following letter 
is admitted, with thanks: 


Dear Mr. Martin: May I introduce to the 
Cornerers a new cat asquaintance? He lives 
here in Rome, and I am sorry that I cannot 
send you his photograph, but I inclose instead 
a picture of his home It is the Pantheon, a 
structure which was once a heathen temple. 
It is a large, circular stone building, with a 
huge dome. There are no windows in it, and 
the light comes from a round opening in the 
top of the dome. The building is now a 
church, and it contains the memorials of sev- 
eral famous people: that of Raphael, who 
painted the beautiful Madonnas; that of King 
Victor Emmanuel II., whom the Italians call 
“the Father of his Country ;” and that of his 
son, the kind and good King Humbert, who 
reigned in Italy until two years ago. 

Yesterday I went to the Pantheon, and as 
I passed in front of the high altar (or pulpit, 
as we would call it), I saw something move. 
Looking again, I discovered a 
large gray and white pussy sit- 
ting upon a red cushion by the 
side of the altar. It seemed very 
Strange to see a cat so much at 
home in this huge, solemn and 
famous place. I said, ‘ Hello, 
kitty,” but he did not reply. 
Since I have been here in Italy, 
I have met several cats, and while 
they say Meow very distinctly in 
English, they do not seem to 
understand me when I speak 
English to them! When I saw 
this cat inthe Pantheon, I thought 
at once of the Cornerers in 
America. So I went tothe guard 
to make inquiries. He told me 
that this cat and several others 
live in the Pantheon, and keep 
it free from rats and mice. 
Thiak of ca'ching micein acellar 
that was built twenty-seven years 
before the birth of Christ! [am 
afraid some of the Corner cats 
will be envious. That is all I 
ean say in introducing the Pantheon cat, bug 
I want to ask how many of the Cornerers 
know why Victor Emmanuel II. is called 
* the Father of his Country.” 

Rome, Italy. M. G. F. 


It was very kind of Miss F., whose 
American home, I suspect, is very near 
Boston, to share with us Cornerers that 
pleasant incident in the great Roman 
Pantheon. It may stir us up to learn all 
we can about that famous building which 
has been called “the sphinx of the Cam- 
pus Martius.” I am not sure whether 
the inscription in the photograph can be 
read and so will copy it for you: 


M.AGRIPPA. L.F.COS. TERTIUM. FECIT 


Do you understand it? Does it mean 
that Marcus Agrippa, who was an inti- 
mate friend of Augustus Cesar (and mar- 
ried his daughter Julia), built the temple 
during his third consulate? Can you an- 
swer the ? about Victor Emmanuel? 
Within two days I have noticed in the 
daily papers an account of a memorial 


service at the Pantheon, on the anniver- - 


sary of King Humbert’s death. 

Just as the above letter came, I was 
reading the last chapter of the ‘‘ Marble 
Faun,” and was surprised to’ find in its 
beautiful description of: the Pantheon 
“that a very plumpand comfortable tabby- 
cat had established herself on the altar.” 
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Was this cat which Hawthorne saw forty 
years ago the very great-grandmother of 
the one our honorary member writes 
about? Whata kindly touch it gives to 
these ancient and sublime buildings to 
associate our animal friends with them! 
You have all read in the papers of the 
sudden downfall of the Campanile in 
Venice, the picture of which is so famil- 
iar to us—do you suppose its absence will 
keep the pigeons from coming down to 
get from the children their afternoon 
lunch in the Piazza San Marco? 


ABOUT BIRDS 


But we have birds nearer home than 
Venice. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am with the Cornerers, 
if not of them, and enjoy the feast of good 
things spread before them each week in the 
Conversation Corner. I was very much in- 
terested in the page about the birds [ May 24], 
and would like to tell the children of birds at 
a place I visited last week. The beautiful 
maple trees there were raised from seed 
brought by my friend from the Berkshire hills 








thirty-seven years ago. As soon as they were 
strong enough bird houses were put up in 
them, and song birds of many kinds came and 
lived inthem. At length some English spar- 
rows came into this bird paradise and decided 
tostay. Thesong birds fought for their homes 
bravely, but the sparrows were victorious and 
held possession till my friend decided to oust 
them. The houses were taken down, cleaned 
ani suspended from the branches by wires. 
The sparrows were afraid of the swinging 
houses, held mass meetings, scolded and at 
last left the grounds. The song birds then 
came back and took undisputed possession, 
and their sweet songs can be beard on every 
side. One walking through the grounds feels 
that there is an innumerable company above 
him, although no bird is in sight. 

Milford, Mass. Mrs. H. 


We have birds galore here. A robin has a 
nest of little birds in a pine tree beside the 
house. We have seen bluebirds, catbirds, ori- 
oles, sparrows, kingbirds, pewees, and others 
unknown. A whip poor-will sihgs all night— 
at any rate, I hear him every time I wake. 

The Pines, Contoocook, N. H. Mrs. C. 

I have just learned the note of the flicker 
(golden-winged woodpecker), and an enthusi- 
astic neighbor has seen for the first time the 
white-crowned sparrow. M. A. B. 

My boy writes that in a long walk in the 
suburbs of Syracuse he found a field spar- 
row’s nest with five eggs, two of which were 
cowbird’s—and those he removed! J. E. 0. 


The next boy, Everett C.—[Everett will 
have to wait till the next bird “‘sym- 
posium,” as Mr. Martin calls it.—D. F.} 
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The Conversation Corner 


For the Old Folks 
ANIMALS OVER NIAGARA FALLS 


The question of April 12, as to the truth 
of a tradition about a cargo of animals 
going over Niagara Falls ‘‘between 1824 
and 1829,” was scarcely in print when a 
neighbor brought me a letter, which she 
had recently found among family relics, 
written to Massachusetts friends from 
Lockport, N. Y., in September, 1827, and 
containing the following: 


... We have returned from witnessing one 
of the greatest, most noble, magnificent and 
sublime spectacles that nature could create 
or art devise, that of the Michigan waving 
its black flag over the foaming rapids of the 
Niagara, with the affrighted animals running 
from side to side, until it arrived at the brink 
of the great Cataract, when the whole was 
almost instantaneously dashed to pieces. A 
Bear, Raecoon and several other animals ar- 
rived safely to land, some upon the British 
and some upon the American shore. People 
were collected from almost every state in the 
Union to this interesting spot, and were wait- 
ing with eager curiosity to witness the show, 
which was truly grand and ma- 
jestic. CALEB AND MARY. 


“*Caleb and Mary ’ were the 
parents of Othniel C. Marsh, 
the distinguished scientist of 
Yale University. ‘‘Mary” 
was the sister of George 
Peabody, of South Danvers 
(now Peabody), the London 
banker and philanthropist. 

Mr. Lovejoy of Niagara 
‘Falls has kindly sent me a 
reproduction of the flaming 
poster printed at the time: 

The Pirate Michigan, with a 
cargo of ferocious animals, will 
pass the Great Rapids, and the 
Falls of Niagara, 8th September, 
1827, at 3 o’clock. The Michigan 
has long braved the billows of 
Erie, with success as a merchant 
vessel; but having been con- 
demned by her owners as unfit to sail longer 
“above”; her present proprietors, together 
with several publick spirited friends, have 
appointed her to carry a cargo of living 
Animals of the Forests, which surround 
the upper Lakes, through the white toss- 
ing, and the deep rolling rapids of the 
Niagara, and down its grand precipice, into 
the basin “below.” The greatest exertions 
are making to procure Animals of the most 
ferocious kind, such as Panthers, Wild Cats, 
Bears, and Wolves; but in lieu of some of 
these which it may be impossible to obtain 
a few vicious or worthless Dogs, such as may 
possess considerable strength and activity, 
and perhaps a few of the toughest lesser 
Animals, will be added to, and compose the 
cargo—ete., ete. 

Mr. Knapp of Boston loans me a book 
(Holley’s ‘‘ Niagara’’) which describes the 
incident. It was apparently impossible to 
obtain all the ferocious Animals, but four 
geese, which represented the tough “lesser 
Animals,” survived the voyage, and were 
sold in large numbers as relics of the 
Pirate Michigan! The whole thing was 
evidently a money-making device, and 
caught many geese who were not 
Animals. A Providence lady writes that 
a schoolmate of hers in 1827 took her 
bridal trip by steamer to New York and 
Albany and by an Erie Canal boat, “‘ arriv- 
ing in time to see the sloop go over the 


Falls in full sail.” Mw. Y) SQ 
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Lessons in Nation Building” 


Vill. A Lesson of Conquest 


By Rev. A. 


The story of the Israelites is of perma- 
nent value because of what it reveals of 
the way to win victories. The accounts 
of their defeats are given only that their 
causes may be avoided. The 13th and 
14th chapters of Numbers are the record 
of a crisis in the affairs of the new na- 
tion which sets strength against weak- 
ness, courage against cowardice, doubt 
against faith. The story is repeated in 
Deut. 1: 19-46, with variations which in- 
dicate that it is the work of another 
writer. The two should be compared 
with each other. 

The Israelites defeated themselves at 
Kadesh, but they have helped in their 
experience to show many generations of 
men and women how to conquer their 
foes in the march of life. Out of this 
disaster we may learn that winning suc- 
cess in the crises of life requires : 

1. Wise preparation. The people had 
found their path through the wilderness 
unobstructed except in one instance 
{[Ex. 17: 8-16]. But now they had come 
to the border of the promised land, of 
which they knew nothing except by tra- 
ditions ages old. It was a wise step for 
them to inform themselves of its inhabi- 
tants and its resources. We are told in 
Numbers that Jehovah commanded Moses 
to send men to spy out the land. The 
writer of Deuteronomy says that when 
Moses summoned the people to ge and 
take possession, they proposed first to 
send spies into it. The important fact to 
be considered is that the investigation 
was made, 

The wise man explores the path ahead 
of him in each crisis before making it his 
own. He is not content with ancient 
records or chance testimonies. He makes 
investigation on his own account. Jesus 
often cautioned his disciples to do this 
[Luke 14: 28-88; 9: 57, 58]. The youth 
who is about to choose a calling in life 
first asks if there is a place for him in it 
and if he is adapted toit. The man un- 
dertaking a new business would be rash 
indeed to assume its responsibilities with- 
out first understanding its character. 
Those who purchase property without 
having examined the title to it and its 
prospects run great risks. The first step 
of the Israelites looking to the possession 
of their promised inheritance illustrates 
the wisdom that is for all mankind. 

2. A just estimate of conditions. The 
report of the returned spies was, “‘It is a 
good land which Jehovah our God giveth 
unto us.” They brought evidence of its 
fertility in the great cluster of grapes. 
The people were assured that God in- 
tended it for them. These two facts 
would have been decisive for worthy 
men. But discussion of these two facts 
brought out another, that the people 
were unworthy to have the gift. 

Nothing worth having in life is to be 
had without effort and risk and self- 
denial. What these mean must be taken 
into account at the outset of any enter- 
prise. The spies reported the obstacles 
before the people. There were mighty 
men to fight against and fortified cities 





* International Sunday School Lesson for Aug. 
24, Text, Numbers 13-14. Report of the Spies. 


E. Dunning 


to take. To brave men going whither 
God calls them, difficulties are incentives. 
But the Israelites were cowards. Their 
spies took their cue from the people. 
They had reported that the land was 
abundantly able to support its inhabi- 
tants. Now they declared that it starved 
them, yet that they grew in it to the 
stature of giants (Num. 13: 32]. They 
said the giants looked on them as grass- 
hoppers and that they felt like grass- 
hoppers. 

Here is the story of many self-defeated 
lives. With the wealth of manhood 
within reach, and divine power placed 
at their disposal, they love ease and self- 
indulgence and shrink from hardship and 
danger. Like the Israelites, they call 
their cowardice ill fortune, and lay the 
blame for it on their circumstances and 
on God. Their estimate of conditions is 
unjust, and they fail. 

The writer of the story in Numbers at- 
tributes to God the natural impatience 
of a brave man with timid weaklings 
who refuse to be helped, and seems to 
credit Moses with the greater self-re- 
straint and hopefulness for them [Num. 
14: 11-19]. It is the way of the writer 
thus to present in boldest distinctness 
the folly of the people in contrast with 
the wisdom of their leader. ~ 

8. Strong confidence in God. Caleb is 
represented as a foreigner, a Kenizzite 
[Num..32: 12; Josh. 14: 14], and as a hero 
because he followed wholly the God of 
Israel, whom the Israelites refused to 
follow. His speech to the people who 
rebelled against their God rather than 
fight his battles for their own advantage 
is one of the noblest in the Old Testa- 
ment [Num. 14: 7-9]. His strong spirit 
remains within him to his old age, and 
brings him a princely reward. The land 
of the grape cluster and of the giants 
became his inheritance for himself and 
his children because he fought for it and 
won it through his unfaltering confidence 
in Israel’s God. 

Does ancient literature contain a more 
inspiring illustration than this of the 
grandeur of the character that accepts a 
divine call to a great work and stead- 
fastly pursues it with a faith in God that 
cannot be shaken? Or a greater con- 
trast to it than the whole company of 
disheartened and rebellious Israelites 
encouraging one another to stone him? 
Read Num. 14: 9, 10 for a picture worthy 
of the skill of the greatest artist. 

4, Acceptance of the consequences of mis- 
takes. The Israelites lost their great op- 
portunity at Kadesh. They threw it reck- 
lessly away when they conspired to eject 
Moses from office, to elect a new leader 
and go back to Egypt [Num. 14:4]. When 
it was too late they were as reckless in 
their eagerness to win what they had lost. 
They girded on their weapons of war and 
“deemed it a light thing to go up into the 
hill country” [Deut. 1 : 41, marginal read- 
ing]. They were mercilessly slaughtered 
in consequence by the foes they had feared 
one day and faced with bravado the next. 

Men may learn wisdom by failure, but 
not by reaching wistfully after what is 
already lost. A motto of men in busi- 
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ness is, ‘Learn to take a loss quickly.” 
Wise men, when an opportunity has gone, 
though by their own fault, take up the 
work of life in ways that are left to them, 
and learn trust and hope through their 
mistakes. 

The Bible mirrors human experience. 
Therefore it never grows obsolete. Every 
generation sees its journeys pictured in 
the approach of the Israelites to the 
promised land, and their defeat on its 
borders. But Moses and Caleb and Joshua 
still rise up as leaders, and the spirit 
which makes them strong and patient 
and triumphant is the spirit which the 
Bible tells us is of God. 





Christian News from Everywhere 


The American Church in Berlin is to have 
the receipts of a benefit concert given by Jo- 
seph Joachim, the great violinist. 


Forty-five thousand three hundred and 
thirty-five dollars for foreign missions were 
pledged at the Old Orchard Christian Alliance 
Convention, conducted by Rev. Dr. A. B. Simp- 
son last Sunday. 


King Lewanika of Barotsiland onthe Upper 

mbesi in Africa came to London to attend 

e coronation. While there he sent a letter 
to a London temperance society pledging 
himself to encourage the principles of tem- 
perance throughout his country. 


General William Booth has of late been 
cheering on his Salvation Army cohorts in 
Norway, and reports from Christiania tell of 
great meetings in Christiania with the usual 
accompaniments in noise and emotion issu- 
ing, we may hope, in some genuine conver- 
sions. 


The old Fulton Street noon prayer meetings 
in New York city, where started the great re- 
vival of 1858, will celebrate its forty-fifth anni- 
versary in September. The management has 
co-operated with thetwentieth century national 
gospel campaign committee, and much inier- 
est is being aroused, 

A four storied, centrally located Y. M. C. A. 
building has been opened in Shanghai, China, 
as the Saxon department. The success of 
this venture is assured by the strong financial 
backing of resident Anglo-Saxon merchants 
and bankers and by the appointment of Dr. 
H. G. Barrie as secretary. 


Earnest efforts are being made by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Sacred Literature, through its 
council of seventy, to have a uniform Bible 
study Sunday in September, when pastors 
shall make the importance of such study 
their theme. As early as July 15 more than 
800 churches had been pledged to this scheme. 


Rev. Arthur T. Pierson, D. D., is again in 
London, this time as supply at Christ Church 
during Mr. Meyer’s six months’ absence. Dr. 
Pierson has no desire to take up 2 British 
pastorate, notwithstanding the intimations of 
certain papers on the other side of the water 
to that effect. He was cabled as long ago as 
last February by the committee of Christ 
Church to come for six months this summer 
and autump, but his ministry will not be con- 
fined to it, as he has many more invitations 
than he can accept. 

The Tenth Annual Conference of the Broth- 
erhood of the Kingdom was held Aug. 4-8, at 
Morristown, N.J. Prof. William N. Clarke of 
Hamilton, N. Y., discoursed on Grace. Prof. 
L. W. Botten spoke of Apocalyptic Literatare, 
and other speakers were Walter S. Logan, 
Esq., president of the New York Bar Associa- 
tion; Prof. Walter Rauschenbusch, D. D., Dr. 
Josiah Strong and Mrs. Louise Seymour 
Houghton of New York city. The conference 
closed with a “retreat,” conducted by Rev. J. 
Winthrop Hegeman, D. D., the founder of the 
New York Federation of Churches. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 
Our Readers’ Forum 


This department is intended to be a clearing house for opinion on all topics of general 
importance. To that end, brief voluntary contributions are invited in the hope that all sides 
of debatable questions will be freely and fairly discussed. In selecting these open letters for 
publication, the editors will endeavor to choose such as will interest and profit the readers of 


the paper. 
Who Are the People of the Churches 


I do not mean to pit my knowledge or powers 
against that of the national labor committee or 
its chairman; it would be only presumption 
on my part to do so, but simply to state what 
my experience as a working man and church 
man has taught me. Mr. Merrick, in a 
recent Congregationalist says, “‘The chief 
aim of our committee will be to secure a bet- 
ter mutual understanding between the work- 
ing men and the people of the churches.” Is 
it to be inferred from this that the work- 
ing men and the people of the churches are 
two distinct classes, between whom exist a 
mutual misunderstanding, and that the people 
of the churches are the merchants, manufac- 
turers, professional men and gentlemen of 
leisure? If this be the impression of the 
committee they will fail to reach the work- 
ing man, and the injudicious attempts that 
have been made to do something for him will 
be increased. 

The working men of this land do despise 
patronage, and any movement in this direc- 
tion will only result in driving them into and 
more strongly intrenching them in the posi- 
tion to which they have been assigned, “the 
attitude of estrangement, which shows itself 
in indifference, suspicion, and in some cases 
hostility.” 

Is the working man more antagonistic to 
the church than the business man? And is 
not the business man a factor in all labor 
problems, and as much an object for the good 
offices of the labor committee as the working 
man? If the working man is more hostile to 
the churches, and more conspicuous by his 
absence from their services than the other 
classes, it is not so much on account of the 
past neglect of the church as it is because of 
this false impression that the people of the 
churches are not working men; that between 
the working men and the people of the 
churches exists a great gulf, and that any 
working man who bridges the gulf becomes 
renegade to his class and sets himself up as 
better than he really is. 

This mistake has ex'sted too long, and if 
this committee is to be of any value to the 
church let them see to it that the working man 
is given his proper place. He is inthe church, 
the backbone of it, and heis in the ministry, 
the glory of it. He carried the gospel to the 
isles of the sea and into darkest Africa. He 
is toiling today wherever “the harvest fields 
are white to the harvesting,” and in many 
places and many ways is giving his life for 
Christ and the gospel’s sake. Therefore, I 
pray you do not make it appear that he is 
outside the church, an alien, but bring more 
working men to see that the people of the 
churches are their people, that the Ged wor- 
shiped within those sacred walls is their God, 
and that in coming into the church they are 
coming unto their own people, to their own 
and their Father’s house. 

Quincy. G. F. 


The Sunday School Situation Again 


To my mind the Denver convention made 
a serious mistake in not heartily accepting 
the r dations of the lesson committee. 
Great as have beer the benefits from the use 





of the International series of lessons, the |, 


time has come when an advance step should 
be taken. The concensus of opinion in such 
books as Principles of Religious Education 
reveals the fact that we are not doing the 
work we ought to do in our Sunday schools. 
The Congregationalist is on the right path 
in this matter. I hope, in the interest of my 
own children, my Sunday school and the 





Sunday schools of the land, that you will 
continue the work you so well begun. The 
Proposed Advanced Course of Sunday School 
Lessons strongly appeals to me. 

VERMONT. 


Ministerial Snaps 


There seems to be among the ministers an 
epidemic of fear lest they should be thought 
a leisure class. They tell us that sermon- 
writing is only a small part of their work, but 
seem to regard all else as outside what should 
be expeeted of them, even such universal 
drudgery as correspondence. Every manina 
responsible position has his business letters, 
and doubtless many a business man would 
wish his own larger mail brought him half the 
variety and- amusement which a minister’s 
inventory suggests. 

But do “ we ministers” really have so much 


harder lives than common people who get less | 
appreciation? Let us imagine what Mr. | 


Dooley might say about it—with apologies to 


Mr. Dunne, who perhaps does not read The 


Congregationalist. 

“‘Some av th’ ministhers,” he might say, 
“is afraid they’re too soopayrior, so they 
thries to convince th’ people that they’re jist 
like iverywan ilse (as iverywa- ilse has sip 
posed they was) But do they want th’ people 
to belave it? Not thim. They wants exthry 
considdyrayshin. Here’s wan av’ ’m git» orp 
in his pulput, an’ he says, ‘ You’s think l’m a 
gr-reat man,’ he says; ‘ye think I don’t have 
to wor-rk,’ he says; ‘an’ all I have to do is 
dhraw me breath to spind in ixhortayshins, 
an’ me salary to spind {’r annything I want,’ 
he says. ‘But it ain’t so,’ he says; ‘I wor-rk 
as har-rd as anny av yez,’ he says; ‘an harder 
too,’ he says. 

* Well, ye niver thoug it befoor that it wasn’t 
so, but hav’n’ yer attiashin called to it ye be- 
gin to ray flict aboot it. ‘ Now,’ says you, ‘av 
coorse a ministher bas to wor-rk some, {’r ser- 
mons don’t often kape widout ep‘ilin’, but 
thin, he can plan out his wor-rk anny way he 
likes—he don’t have no boss an’ no hours. 


If he wants to play goluf or go to the circus, . 


he can jist hustle wan day an’ save another, 
and anny time he can swap Sundahs wid some 
other ministher, an’ thin there’s the summer 
vacayshin.’ ” 

“ An’ y’r right,” Mr. Dooley might continue. 
** Ministhers does no outside wor-rk to spake 
av, but they ixpicts outside min to do a gr-reat 
dale of chur-rch wor-rk. They ixpicts them 
to have Sundah classes an’ be on comitees, 
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an’ be prisidints an’ sicrities av clubs, an’ do 
all th’ book-keepin’, an’ make calls, an’ go 
to soshybles, an’ spake in meet’n’, an’ instid 
av gitt’n’ anny pay f’r all this, they must be 
giv’n’, an’ giv’n’, an’ giv’n’. Ye don’t hear 
thim say mooch aboot it—naw, they're too 
busy doon it, an’ whin ye ray flict on all this 
ye’ll be apt to say, ‘Sure, I don’t belave min- 
isthers has to wor-rk har-rd at all but is jist 
putt’n’ oop a big bloof on us. If they was 
wor-rkin’ so har-rd they wuddent have time 
to be talk’n’ so mooch aboot it.” 

“It’s my opinion,” Mr. Dooley might con- 
clude, ‘‘ that they knows they’reipj'yin’ a soft 
snap an’ they’re afraid we’ll be gitt’n’ onto 
thim.” “An’ so we will,” Mr. Hennessy 
might respond, “if they say so mooch aboot 
it.” ABBOT. 


The people who succeed are, very largely, 
those who learn to economize time.—B. T. 
Washington. 











Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Skirts. 


AIS is the last announce- 
ment of our Reduced 
Price Sale, soact quickly 
if you wish to take advantage 
of it. Suits and Skirts made 
to order of bran new materials 
at one-third less than regular 
prices. The fabrics are suit- 
able for late Summer and Fall 
wear. 
Note these reductions: 
Fashi. nable Suits, former 
price $10, reduced to $6.67. 
$12 Suits reduced to $8. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
Cloth Skirts, former price $5, 
reduced to $3.34. $6 Skirts 
reduced to $4. $7 50 Skirts 
reduced to $5. Rainy-day 
Skirts, be gd price $6, re- 
duced ope $9 Skirts 
redu to $6. 


$3.50 Shirt-waist 
Suits reduced to 
$2.34. 


at Wash Skirts re- 
duced to $2. 















Catalogue, Samples and Bargain List will be 
sent free by return mail. If the garment you 
order does not satisfy, send it back and we 
refund your money. Be sure to say you wish 
the Summer Catalogue and Reduced Price 
Samples. 

Our: new Fall Catalogue will be ready August 
26th. Write now and we will send you a copy 
with new Fall samples as scon as issued. Be 
sure to say you wish the New Fall Catalogue 
and Samples. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 








119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 

















a day our Gov- 
ernment Observers tick 
the correct time to thousands 


over the wires. 


tick it continually to millions. 
Every Elgin watch has the word ‘‘Elgin’’ 





engraved on the works. Send for 
free booklet about watches. 
ELGIN NATIONAL 


WATCH CO. 
Elgin, IMlinois. 
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The Literature of the Day 


A: Study of Primitive Faiths 


Among Semitic 
peoples custom, 
and especially re- 
ligious custom, is 
undying and un- 
changing. It is 
often hidden and 
repressed, but 
still it exists. 
This being true, it 
follows that the 
rites and supersti- 
tions of the fella- 
hin today may be traced back unchanged 
to primitive Semitic times. The diffi- 
culty lies in obtaining exact and honest 
information and in getting it as far as 
possible untouched by Mohammedan or 
Christian isfluence. To find and verify 
this information and to study these facts 
were among the principal objects of Pro- 
fessor Curtiss’s travels and are the theme 
of -his book.* 

During three extended journeys in Pal- 
estine and Syria he has gathered a great 
deal of information, both from natives 
and from missionaries and others long 
resident there. He has carefully arranged 
these facts and discusses them from the 
point of view of a Semitic scholar, Per- 
haps the most valuable chapters are those 
on the people’s conception of the deity 
and of deified men or saints and their re- 
lation to them, and those on the nature 
of sacrifice. 

Dr. Curtiss finds that the saints are 
looked upon as men who have passed out 
of this existence but still retain their hu- 
man attributes with supernatural power. 
In regard to sacrifice he rejects the view 
that the principal and primitive idea is 
the sacrificial meal. His view is that the 
prominent and significant part is the 
pouring out of the blood of the victim, 
this representing his life. The eating of 
the flesh he regards as a secondary matter. 

The final and general conclusion which 
Professor Curtiss reaches is that origi- 
nally the Israelites held the same ideas 
as their fellow Semites. Then the spirit 
of God co-working with them evolved 
the monotheistic ideas and institutions 
of Biblical Israel. 





Prof. 8. 1. Curtiss 


What Did Marcus’ Whitman Do 


The Whitman controversy will not 
down. Professor Bourne of Yale, after 
having taken it up as a modern instance 
of the growth of a myth, expanded his 
treatment in the longest chapter of a 
book, and in expanding softened his first 
harsh judgments and revised some of his 
opinions. And now Dr. Eells publishes 
a reply,t in which he travels over the 
ground and states briefly the other side 
of the case. 

It must be said at once that Whitman’s 
character for truth and honor is not any- 
where at issue in this controversy. Both 
parties agree that he was a farsighted 
patriot, who achieved an enormously 





* Primitive Semitic Religion Today, by Samuel Ives 
Curtiss. pp. 288. F. H. Revell Co. $2.00 net. 

+ Reply to Professor Bourne’s The Whitman Legend, 
by Myron Eells, D. D. pp. 123. Statesman Pub. Co., 
Walla Walla, Wash. Congregational Bookstore, Boston. 
Paper, 25 cents. 


difficult winter journey across the plains 
in pursuit of duty, that he threw his 
weight into the scales both of official 
deliberation and of public opinion in 
favor of making Oregou American, and 
did large service in guiding a party of im- 
migrants through the mountains. The 
point at issue is that of the magnitude of 
these claims upon public gratitude. 

Had Whitman any purpose beyond that 
of insuring the continuation of the mis- 
sion work in Oregon when he hastened 
his famous journey in the dangerous 
winter time? We think it is clear that 
he did have such a purpose and that it 
related to the future of Oregon, and that 
its importance to his own mind was 
shown by his order of journey, first to 
Washington, and only then to the head- 
quarters of the Board in Boston. Was 
there any danger that Oregon would be 
abandoned by the Government? The 
Ashburton treaty had been signed when 
Whitman came to Washington and Ore- 
gon had been left out of its provisions. 
But Webster was Secretary of State and 
Dr. Eells has shown pretty clearly, we 
think, that to Webster the possession of 
Oregon was a matter of minor impor- 
tance, fit to be made a makeweight ina 
treaty which would advance the interests 
of America in other directions. There is 
no documentary evidence, but Dr. Eells 
has made it his purpose to establish a 
probability that there were negotiations 
looking to the acquirement of part of 
California from Mexico, England being 
satisfied by the concession of Oregon 
down to the Columbia River. 

What was the influence upon official 
action which Whitman produced? This 
is the heart of the question at issue. Did 
President Tyler promise to hold back 
action on treaties affecting Oregon till 
Whitman had led the wagons through the 
mountains? We confess that there is no 
evidence that satisfies us that he did, 
though equally the negative evidence does 
not convince us that he did not. Asa 
matter of fact all the plans for an accom- 
modation failed till the emigration had 
succeeded. 

We have always rated Whitman’s serv- 
ices in advertising Oregen and overcom- 
ing indifference much higher than Profes- 
sor Bourne. More than half the immi- 
grants of 1843 questioned by Dr. Eells as- 
cribed their impulse to join the expedition 
to Whitman’s personal influence. And 
his services in guiding the party are in- 
disputable. 

We have not space to follow the argu- 
ment further here, but commend this 
painstaking attempt to clear up adifficult 
problem to the attention of our readers. 
It will serve to hasten the final adjudica- 
tion of a case in which a popular hero has 
suffered at the hands of his too enthusi- 
astic friends, to be first misjudged and 
minimized and then to come to his own 
again in the sober judgment of history as 
well as in the thought of the people. 





Was the Chicago newspaper man who de- 
fines history as of the utmost importance be- 
cause it gives the modern novelist something 
to take liberties with, a cynic or a book 
reviewer ? 


RELIGION 

Dictio: of the Bible. Vol. IV. pp. 994 

Edited by James Hastings, D. D. Scribner’s. 
This great work, now completed, is a master- 
piece of Biblical literature. It represents the 
best modern scholarship and is free from 
speculative theories. Its long list of authors 
includes many we)l-known names in the the- 
ological schools and universities of England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Germany and America, be- 
sides a number of scholars in Syria. Some 
good Bible dictionary is indispensable to the 
minister and Bible class teacher. These vol- 
umes are, we believe, the most valuable dic- 
tionary of the Bible at present obtainable. 

panes in mes Critic’s Den, by Sir Robert An- 

* derson, K. C. % D. pp. 186. Fleming H. 

Revell Co. $1. 38 te ne 
A recasting of a ecules work under the same 
title. The first book was a reply to Dean 
Farrar; the present edition follows the ap- 
pearance of Professor Driver’s volume in the 
Cambridge Bible series. The writer lays far 
more stress than the facts will bear upon the 
“rationalistic crusade” of the higher criti- 
cism, and makes a bad start by comparing 
the critic to “the baser sort of Old Bailey 
practitioner.” The position of Driver that 
the book (of Daniel) rests on a traditional 
basis is not fairly represented by the discus- 
sion. The aim of the book is compromised 
throughout by its lack of courtesy and its bit- 
terness of tone. 

The Ss a end His Pe by Joseph A. 


Seiss, D. D + OE ag Lutheran Board of 
Publication, Philade phia. 


Sermons preached in the Lutheran church 
Many of them belong to the “occasional ’’ 
class, such as Installation, Synodical, Memo- 
rial, Independence Day, Church Jubilee, Out- 
break of War. Their fine devotional spirit 
disarms criticism, but in their allusions to a 
great epoch they are very partial, inspired 
with Lutherolatry and showing scant percep- 
tion of the service of Melanchthon, Zwingli, 
Calvin and a host of lesser lights in the great 
conflict. 

A Vacation with Nature, by Frank De Witt 

Talmadge. pp. 276. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

$1.00 net. 
Papers which show a sympathetic observation 
of the natural world and a quick sense of the 
value of the sights and sounds of outdoor life 
for purposes of edification. Mr. Talmadge has. 
a style with plenty of movement and he 
always knows whither he is going and what 
he desires to say. 

we on the Gompst of St. Mark, 


. Irvine Robertson, D. D. pp. 149. 
it. Revell Co. 40 cents net. 


One of a series of Guild Text-Books, for the 
use of janior Bibleclasses. A topical analysis 
of the gospel of Mark in thirty-two lessons, 
with homiletical exposition. Plain, practical, 
earnest and spiritual. A usefal aid in Bible 
study both for Sunday school teachers and 
pupils. 


by Rev 
Fleming 


ART 


The Biveraide Art Series, Van Dyck, by 

telle M. Hurll. pp. 95. Houghton, ifflin 

75 cents net. 
This beautiful book marks the completion of 
a series of art handbooks, which for two years 
it has given us pleasure from time to time to 
examine and commend. There are in all 
twelve volumes, covering the work of ten great 
painters and the sculpture of the Greeks and 
of the Italians of the Tuscan school. Miss 
Hurl! has chosen the illustrations with dis- 
criminating care and they have been beauti- 
fully reproduced. The series, of which this 
study of Van Dyck is not the least successful, 
has done much to popularize the study of art 
in America. 

The Rise and Development of Christian 


Architecture, by Kev. J OC. Ayer, Jr., Ph. D. 
rs Young Churchman Uo., Milwaukee. 


Anadmirable sketch with full and appropriate 
illustration of the progressive types of Chris- 
tian church architecture. We do not knowa 
better book for a beginning of study of the 
subject. If these typical forms are mastered 
the filling up of knowledge is a matter of time 
and observation. The large page gives fine 
opportunity for the illustrations and the book 
is light enough to be handled easily. The 
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author thinks more highly of the English 
Perpendicular Gothic as a starting point for 
modern church building than its merits seem 
to us to warrant. There is no style in which 
it is so easy to be ugly. But with that excep- 
tion we are glad to commend the book. 
Pembtenés, by Angee Bréal. pp. 168, E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 75 cents net. 
A sympathetic, illustrated study of Rembrandt 
translated from the French by Miss Clem- 
entina Black. The author is an enthusiast 
and writes with the wish and purpose of mak- 
ing the reader love the artist and his work. 
The illustrations are largely from drawings 
and etchings, and are chosen with a view 
of showing Rembrandt’s personality and his 
methods of work. Itis the book of a man who 
knows his subject well and has clear and de- 
cided opinions about it. One of the Popular 
Library of Art. 
Rossetti. A critical essay on ae art by Ford 
Madox Hueffer. pp. 192. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
75 cents net. 
Mr. Hueffer takes a sensible view of Rossetti’s 
art achievement, beginning frankly with the 
statement that he had “never mastered his 
instrument.” He ascribes to him charm, 
which all must feel in the presence of at least 
a few of his paintings. The illustrations are 
well chosen to show Rossetti’s mannered and 
often hectic art at its worst and best. The 
book will not satisfy partisans, but it is a 
wholesome and justly appreciative study of a 
man whose influence has been great in modern 
thought. 
Sketches of —, Painters, ny Colemne, Sts Mur- 
ray Dallin. pp. 291. Silver, Burdett & 
Stories of el for children’s use. A Fe 
idea, but with the drawback that the author 
seems unaware of many results of recent art 
criticism. She tells stories—some of them 
mythical—of the lives of artists in a pleasant 
if sometimes rather sentimental fashion. The 
pictures are for the most part well chosen and 
reproduced. 


FICTION 
The Cowsge of Conviction, by T. R. Sulli- 
van. pp. 257. Chas. Scribner’s Fg “$1. 50. 


The temptations of commercial life contend- 
ing with art ambitions form the theme of this 
story. Two young men who are friends fall 
in love with the same girl, whose father is an 
unscrupulous speculator. The character of 
the heroine is noble, the book is much above 
the average in literary style, virile, ingenious 
in plot and of sustained interest. 

Daniel Everton, by Israel Putnam. pp. 407. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.20 net. 
Are the natives of the Philippines social 
outcasts with whom no intermarriage on the 
part of Americans is allowable? This is the 
question on which a part of this well-planned 
and interesting story turns. It has good pic- 
tures of the life both of the people of Negros 
and of the American army of occupation. It 
is a good story and a genuine contribution to 
the discussion of vital questions. 

Judith’s Garden Mary E. Stone Bassett. 

pp. 337. Lothrop Buy, Co. $1.50 
Elizabeth of the delightful anne Garden 
did an evil deed when she set in motion the 
army of her imitators! There have been sev- 
eral such—‘“‘all can have the flower now for 
all have got the seed.” Some have imitated 
better, some worse, The author of this lat- 
est is perhaps the worst. Her Judith strikes 
us as a most unreal and fantastic person, 
whose enthusiasms sound forced and exagger- 
ated. We cannot wonder that her’neighbors 
voted her queer, and we feel that her long- 
suffering husband must have had occasional 
moments of deep depression as he wandered 
about, buttonless, in search of her, or listened 
to her “ babblings of green fields.” 

The Seigneur de Beaufoy, by son Drum- 

mond. pp. 269. L.C. Page & Co. $1.50, 
We are here taken back to that terrible thir- 
teenth century when France was a lair of 
human wolves and no man’s life and no 
woman’s honor was safe for a day. For the 
peasantry there was neither law, justice nor 
mercy. The Seigneur de Beaufoy is one of 
the fiercest of wild robber nobles, with an 
occasional glint of chivalry and humanity, 
but as little to be counted on for help or pity 
as a tiger. 

EDUCATION 


A Complete Goograst 2 by ik and Mc- 
Murry. pp. 478. 1.00, 
An up-to-date text-book, ay illustrated and 
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of aconvenient size. It is written for Ameri- 
can children and keeps in view their needs, 
using America for standards of comparison. 
The sense of the relative value of facts is kept 
before the mind and the perspective well 
maintained. 

Trees in Prose and Poetry, compiled by - 

trude L. Stone and M. Grace Fickett. pp. 1 

Ginn & Co. 50 cents. 
These choice selections from our best writers 
and the fine illustrations cannot fail to inspire 
an intense interest and love for our noble 
trees. The outline for the study of trees, the 
list of historical trees and of supplementary 
reading increase the value of the book for 
teachers. 

principles of Cine Tee by J. J. Find- 

lay. pp. 442 $1.25. 
While many of = "Waites B ang cannot be 
applied to American schools they will be 
found helpful and interesting in the points of 
comparison they may suggest. The hints 
given in the last section on class manage- 
ment, however, should be heeded by young 
teachers, both English and American. 
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Advanced Rational Bpeler, bY Boon me m. Daly. 
100. B. H. Sanbo 


PP. 
One glance at the poco met pp pos gram- 
mar and high schools will show the great 
need of improvement in spelling. This book, 
with its carefully selected words in daily use, 
its helpful analyses of derivations and its con- 
cise statements of rules capable of the most 
general application, is an admirable aid to 
that improvement. 

Wists DP. 96. eh NE oe "3s a 4 
A good year’s work in algebra, equally valua- 
ble to pupils who do not go beyond the ele- 


‘mentary grades and to those who use it asa 


preparation for advanced study. 

Vv Mill Mers, — 

vorse, eo Oo Heath ite Co. 255 , 
Abridged and edited, with wad poo rasan 
lary, by C. Fontaine. 

r Traum ei 1) pen oa . 

_— 128. DC Heat & Go.” eo cents Paz 
Edited, with full po dee racy teacciilidit 
and notes, by Prof. E. 8S. Meyer of Western 
Reserve University. There isa good portrait. 





Book 


In the United States newspapers are printed 
regularly in twenty-four different languages. 


The life of Lord Dufferin will be written by 
Sir Alfred Lyall, the great diplomat’s family 
having pledged its aid. 


The authorized biography of Bret Harte 
will be written by T. Edgar Pemberton, at 
the desire of his family. 


The Book of Joyous Children will be the 
next volume of verse by James Whitcomb 
Riley. The name is just like him. 


Messrs. Harper Brothers will bring out this 
fall a History of the American People, in sev- 
eral volumes, by President Woodrow Wilson. 


Two volumes by the late John Fiske are to be 
published early in the fall by Macmillan Co., 
under the title, Essays: Historical and Lit- 
erary. 

The first story about Radcliffe College is a 
book for girls called Brenda’s Cousin at Rad- 
cliffe, which Miss Reed has dedicated to the 
president, Mrs. Louis Agassiz. 


J. Pierpont Morgan, instead of collecting 
rare books, buys entire collections. He is 
now credited with the ownership of thirty- 
two volumes printed by William Caxton. 


Kipling seems searching for new fields to 
conquer. He is making his own illustrations 
for his Just So Stories, and will produce a 
play in the autumn, the plot of which is un- 
known to any but its manager. 


Christian Endeavor seems to be in a flour- 
ishing and efficient state in England, if we 
may judge by the souvenir illustrated pam- 
phlet illustrating the twelfth British Na- 
tional Convention in Manchester last May. 


The Ohio State Journal states that there 
are in the United States about 10,000 women 
authors. We have heard from a good many 
of them and cherish some among our warmest 
friends—but 10,000! how do they all earn but- 
ter for their bread? 


Jules Verne has been giving the world an- 
other of his imaginative and improbable tales 
—he assures usin an interview with a news- 
paper man that the days of the novel are num- 
bered. And this while he is himself engaged 
in writing his hundredth book! 


Chicago is fast becoming a literary center 
and judging from statistics her book-lovers 
are many. The public libraries show a circu- 
lation of 2,230,580 books during the past year. 
It is interesting to notice that only one and a 
half per cent. of these were poetry and drama. 


World’s Work is to have an English edition. 
Henry Norman, M. P., is to edit it on Ameri- 
can lines, but with English material and read- 
ers in mind. An English advertising expert 


Chat 


has been brought over here to get in training 
for the work of pushing the magazine in Great 
Britain. 

It would pay every mother and teacher and 
pastor who is interested in boys’ reading to 
send twenty-five cents for the July number of 
How to Help Boys, published at 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston. It is entirely devoted to this 
subject and contains several helpful lists of 
books. 


Masters in Art gives us little opportunity 
for quotation, but we desire to note from time 
to time for the benefit of our readers its ad- 
mirable reproductions from the great works 
of art, with illustrative material gathered from 
the best sources, at a very reasonable yearly 
subscription price. 


A recent number of the Educational Re- 
view, in a list of books published within the 
year which should be read by all serious 
students of education, placed first Forbush’s 
The Boy Problem, published by the Pilgrim 
Press. We were pleased to notice their com- 
ment, “The order of titles is not accidental.” 


Americans in Process is the attractive name 
of the new book emanating from the South 
End House, Boston, which will be the second 
in the series of which The City Wilderness 
was the first. Like that, the forthcoming vol- 
ume is to be made up of contributions from 
the various workers at the settlement and 
edited by Robert A. Woods. 


Robert Louis Stevenson’s Bible and his 
mother’s book of Psalms and Hymns have 
been secured by an American admirer of the 
Seotch romancer and philosopher. The Bible 
is said to be annotated fully. One would 
have supposed that such precious relics 
would have been guarded by the family and 
had no market value however high. 


Authors seem to be ambitious for political 
honors nowadays. Winston Churchill has. 
announced his candidacy for the New Hamp- 
shire legislature, which his friends predict 
will be the first step on the road to Congress. 
And now F. J. Stimson (“J. S. of Dale”), 
author of many authoritative legal works and 


. of excellent fiction as well, is proposed as 


a Democratic candidate for Congress from 
Massachusetts. 


The absorption of fine collections of books 
by Americans continues to excite the appre- 
hension of Europeans. The London Times 
has recently published a special article asking 
whether nothing can be done to stop it. To 
see rare books and manuscripts which never 
can be duplicated go out on the steamers 
gives the English book-lover a pang. Then, 
too, the American demand runs up the price 
of books at the same time that it diminishes. 
the supply. 
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An Island 


The dark, dreary clouds which for days had 
brooded over eastern Massachusetts parted to 
let the sun shine genially once more. The 
waves danced gleefully in the light breeze 
and lapped with a musical murmur the little 
landing at Marblehead Neck where I was 
waiting for the Children’s Island launch. 

After prolonged tootings we were headed 
toward the ocean island, the summer home of 


children sent from city hospitals and beds of 
sickness. Up in one corner a haif-dozen chil- 
dren, bareheaded, with browned, happy little 
faces, were singing merry jingles about “ Hello, 
Centra!,” and “* My mother gave me a diamond 
ring and it soon turned to brass.” 

I was captivated by the deep brown eyes of 
a twelve-year-old girl ina dark red dress. As 
she turned to look at something in the water 
I noticed a crutch by her side; one stout little 
foot was keeping time to the music, but where 
was the other? A great pity swept over me 
when I saw the short stump of a leg upon the 
seat. Her leftarm wasinasling. Half fear- 
fully I turned to the other children, looked 
into merry, laughing blue and hazel eyes, into 
freckled faces where there was no sign of dis- 
content, but—O, the pity of it!—no child had 
the allotted two healthy legs and the crutches 
were strewn about in profusion. One girl’s 
foot was swathed in bandages and inches of 
pla-ter—paralysis, she explained with aston- 
ishing unconcern. A complicated arrange- 
ment of straps and iron held a bo)’s head in a 
tilted position, yet even he was singing gayly. 

As the boat neared the landing the “hip- 
hurrahing ” of the children on shore was an- 
swered by our crew. Surely this was the 
retreat to which that revengeful little Piper 
of Hamelin, with his strange music, had led 
the children. With . 
Little hands clapping and little tongues chattering, 
And, like fowls in a farmyard when barley is 


scattering, 
Out came the children running. 





to welcome the newcomers. 

Miss Lucy Davis, the superintendent, a 
graduate of the Boston Children’s Hospital, 
greeted us cordially and showed us over the 
buildings. Under an awning a volunteer 
attendant was amusing and soothing ten 
babies, some lying in hammocks, others 
strapped tightly to boards in order to 
straighten curved spines. . 

On either side of the long hall of the chil- 
dren’s dormitory were tiny rooms, white and 
clean, each with two or three iron beds; and 
about halfway down was a large sinkroom, 
with double rows of long sinks, over which 
hung on pegs numbered towels. Here eighty 
faces and pairs of hands are washed each 
morning. What a dashing, splashing and 


By a Transient 
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took R. R. Co. are proposing to do the same at 
Houlton. 


Party Day 





For Endeavorers 
scrubbing there must be! But the scrubbing PRAYER MEETING 
in earnest comes twice a week, when two of BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 
the attendants spend the afternoons over bath- 
tubs, “putting through” those children who Topic, Aug. 24-30. Freedom for Service. 
do not get the sea bathing. The linen room 2 Tim. 2:4; Gal. 5:1; Heb. 12: 1, 2. 
adjoins the laundry and is filled with pigeon- Declarations of independence are not con- 
holed garments of all sizes and colors, the gifts fined to nascent nations yearning to be free 
of interested friends. from a foreign power. They lurk in the 
In the ether-scented dispensary a long line hearts of almost every ambitious youth. How 
of children were the longing to be his own master comes over 
waitingtheirturn, the farmer’s boy as he stands amid the grow- 
while the white- ing corn and looks wistfully cityward! At 
capped nurse was last he throws down his hoe and fares forth 
dressing the tiny, Over the hills to carve his way in the world. 
diseased body of Sometimes the anticipated gains from free- 
a blue-eyed girl. dom do not materialize. But the instinct 
From chin to hip planted so deep in our natures cannot be 
she was encased ignored. It is a part of our original equip- 
in plaster, yet ment as sons of God. We pant for freedom 
even on the dread even from babyhood days in order that we 
*‘operating’’ may realize our best selves. 


nero sns ee In time comes the realization that the only 
laugh - ene true freedom is that wherewith Christ makes 
Y us free. I remember a sulky and obstinate 
story the nurse hour in my own boyhood when I burst forth 
‘was:telting. with the petulant remark that I should be 
The central gia when I could go to college where I could 
building, where qo what I pleased. “But you won’t get away 
the volunteers from yourself,” was my mother’s quiet re- 
sleep, contains joinder. A boy may get rid of parental re- 
also the dining- straints, may emerge from the watch of his 
room, kitchen and teacher, may be what the world calls and 
a pies erp what he considers his own master, but he is 
dinner bell, from rocks, grassy nooks, play- — — — —- ry 
house ani everywhere came the hungry ones. pulses in his own heart. Christ comes to 
Some were brought on their boards and laid assume mastery over these hidden forces, to 
on couches; little Frankie on crutches was tame the beast, to train the raw recruit up 
leading his sweet-faced blind friend; Mary into a good soldier. He gives freedom by 
we a blind sisters, came on the hop, skip himself claiming the service of all our powers 
“ pong what we have for dinner,” mesic ema rca 
Jane suggested. “0, fish chowder,” both ex- There are limits to Christian freedom. 
claimed at once. And immensely pleased at When we take up the yoke of Christ we as- 
their shrewdness, though the air was filled sume with it all that it involves. We are cer- 
with the fishy odor, they took their places. For tainly not at liberty to do things which retard 
just a moment small heads were bowed over our Christian growth and impede our Chris- 
folded hands, then with a clatter of tongues tian influence. We shall be restive under the 
and dishes, chowder, milk and pudding speed- restrictions imposed by our confession of 
ily disappeared. Christ before men unless we have honestly 
This Friday afternoon the children were to nd unreservedly chosen the good part. In 
have their biweekly party, so at three o’clock the early days of journalism in New York 
the whole island population—visitors included City, when the makers of daily papers were 
—were grouped on the grass and the festivities more eager to exert a wholesome influence 
began. First came the races—the whole- than to register large circulations, one promi- 
legged, three legged and splint-legged races— nent editor broke out one day with this re- 


the prizes being handkerchiefs and tooth. mark: “I must have more material things. 
brushes. As I watched these novel field 1 refuse to be bound longer by my New Eng- 


” d 
sports a little blind girl, hearing a stranger’s land ideals.” So while Greeley and Raymon 
voice, came to my side, passed her hand over held their papers true to high ideals this man 
my face, asked my name and, “Wouldn’t I acted on his word and threw his life and his 
please spell words for her to pronounce?” So, influence away. Yes, New England ideals— 
as she busied her fingers with the knitting Christian ideals—often call for the subordina- 


needles, I suggested “incomprehensible, pneu- tion of our material and selfish instincts. We 
monia,” and the like, all of which she pro- are not free to be coarse or sensual, free to 
nounced easily. After the candy, sandwiches Slander and revile our neighbors, free to be 
and popcorn came the program of music and uncharitable or censorious, free to take any 
drills in the playhouse—a big building witha Weakening habit with us into the battle with 
merry-go round and all sorts of playthings, 810. 

The children under eight are put into their we are at liberty to do 
small white beds every night at six, while the if = bare rs pone mr service to which i are 
older ones sing through the twilight hour cated, In the long run we get all the freedom 
school songs and hymns. that we can put to good use. Paul claimed a 

The island is managed by a board of direct- great deal of intellectual freedom for himself 
ors, whose names include prominent Boston and his converts, but he insisted on it in order 
business and professional men. Dr. Joel E. that he and they might the better preach their 
Goldthwait is the secretary and medical super- glorious gospel. No man—not even the man 
intendent. Under the local superintendence jpn the pulpit—has a right to claim a large 
of Miss Davis and the devoted service of vol- measure of freedom unless he intends to 
unteer workers the possibilities of the work honor the trust reposed in him by more effi- 
are being realized as never before. ciently discharging his task. We must have 
our hands untied that they may grip more 
tightly work in Christ’s kingdom. Freedom 

The Maine Central R. R. Co. is making as a requisite for self-realization is good, but 
arrangements to establish a Railroad Y. M. freedom for the ends of Christian service is 
C. A. at Bangor, and the Bangor and Aroos- the noblest form of freedom. 
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Ways of Working 
A PASTOR'S CONFERENCE CLASS 
BY REV. AUSTIN RICE, WALLA WALLA, WN. 


Many communities contain a considerable 
number of young p:ople—perhaps professing 
Christians, or at least thoughtful and rever- 
ent—who are troubled by intellectual or reli- 
gious perplexities. They feel diffident about 
approaching their pastor with each one’s indi- 
vidual p-oblem lest it seem trivial or peculiar. 

In one such community a pastor’s confer- 
ence class has been found useful. It meets on 
a week evening during the winter. The pas- 
tor speaks informally for about twenty min- 
utes and this is followed by a half-hour of 
discussion and questions. 

Last year these were the subjects: 

How to make God seem real. 

The plice of trust in the Christian life. 

The pluce of service in the Christian life. 

True aud false ideas of what constiiutes a 
Christian experience. 

The value and meaning of confessing Christ 
by uniting with the church. 

This year the topics were: 

The right to individuality in religion. 

A study in the divinity of Jesus Christ. 

The Christian and church membership. 

The Christian and doubtful amusements. 

Problems and difficulties as to prayer. 

It was found better to have a theme for dis- 
cussion rather than to depend upon random 
questions. 

Though held on a special evening, the at- 
tendanc2 exceeded that of the Christian En- 
deavor or the midweek prayer meeting. Toa 
remarkable degree the questions revealed an 
earnest spirit of inquiry and furnished also a 
personal bond of acquaintance between the 
minister and his young people. As a rule, 
greatest interest was shown in the more spir- 
itual topics, such as prayer, the divinity of 
Jesus and making God seem real 

In several instances older people whom the 
pastor had pot suspected of religious perplex- 
ity attended the class regularly and testified 
to its helpfulness. 


CULTIVATING THE CHILD GARDEN 


The children and young people of First 
Church, Crookston, Minn , aremet on Wednes- 
day afternoons ty their pastor, Rev. H. P. 
Fisher, for friendly and direct talks. Children 
of twelve and under are invited to come first, 
and after a half-hour service the young peo- 
ple gather. These meetings are held every 
year in two series of seven each, one in the 
spring, the other in the autumn. In connec- 
tion with each series some tong is learned by 
singing it repeatedly, so that it is fixed perma- 
nently in memory. One was “Saviour, like 
a shepherd, lead us.” For the meetings of 
this spring the pastor re-wrote and American- 
ized a Norwegian melody, to which familiar 
words are sung. 

Topics for these half-hour addresses are 
varied. The subject of last autumn’s series 
was The Words and Works of God. The 
pastor pointed out easily remembered and 
specially interesting facts connected with the 
Bible. This was for the young people.. With 
the children he took up the Works of God. 
Birds, plants, animals, as well as familiar 
natural objects, were studied, and suggestions 
given as to how God’s creatures should be 
treated. 

This spring the children’s stbject was In- 
teresting Periods of Church History. The 
Pilgrims and Puritans were studied. With 
maps and pictures the Pilgrim experiences 
in England, Holland and Plymouth were 
made vivid and interesting, so that the chil- 
dren were enthuriastic over them. Topics 
for the young people were: What a Bright 
Girl Should Know and What Business Men 
Exp3et of Bright Boys. 

At these meetings many useful things are 
said in a direct and helpful way. Children 


as well as young people receive honorable 
mention in the church services for neatly 
copied notes or outlines of what they have 
learned in these meetings. Mr. Fisher finds 
that the best work is accomplished with chil- 
dren by having the boys and girls together, 
while in the case of the young people it is 
best to have some meetings for boys only, 
others for girls only. In all these talks the 
thought of a personal Saviour is foremost. 
P. 


A New Mission in Central 
Cuba 


BY REV. E. P. HERRICK, MATANZAS 


The leaven of Protestantism is spreading 
rapidly in this island, so recently awakened 
from the sleep of centuries. In Havana, 
which ho!ds one-sixth of Cuba’s population, 
the churches have made earnest efforts un- 
der adverse circumstances. 

Next to Havana in population and commer- 
cial importance, stands Matanzas, beauti'ul 
for situation, on the breezy northern coast, the 





Mecca of tourists, though temporarily de-~ 


pressed and poverty-stricken because of the 
high tariff on sugar. 

No other spot in Cuba is so picturesque—be 
girt with lofty hills, on one of which stands 
the famous Montserrate church, overlooking 
the beautiful Yamuri valley. Here are lim- 
pid fountains and the wondrous caves of Bel- 
lamar. The very name Matanzas (slaughter) 
suggests the bloody scenes that preceded its 
settlement, when on the slopes overlooking 
the noble bay, hostile tribes contended for the 
mastery. 

In 1693 thirty families from the Canary 
Islands located here. Led by Bishop Compos- 
tela, they laid the first stone for the future 
cathedral, celebrated the mass, and mapped 
out the lines of the San Carlos Fort. Two 
centuries have passed and still the s weet-toned 
bells sound forth the Ave Maria at daybreak, 
and the Angelus echoes at sunset over the 
bine waves. 

The people are intensely devoted to the Ro- 
man cult and idolatry is prevalent. Still the 
processions wind through the streets with a 
life-size figure of the Virgin borne aloft on 
the shoulders of men, followed by hundreds 
of women bearing lighted candles. 

Only on a recent Sunday a bone of St. Vin- 
cent of Paulo was placed before the faithful to 
be kissed, at a dollar a kiss, and a cure of all 
disease was guaranteed. But a few blo ks 
from our mission, recently, in a large room, a 
statue of St. Peter was placed on its pedestal, 
and scores of biack people circled around it, 
dancing, drinking and singing their weird 
African songs. . Surely gospel work is needed 
here. 

There has been of late a disposition to carry 
the gospel to all parts of the new republic and 
to occupy smaller places, where the people 
seem to be more receptive and hampered by 
fewer diverting influences. 

In the rich central province of Matanzag, 
where the gre.t sugar industry centers, Epis- 
copalians began work twenty years ago under 
Rev. Pedro Duarte, the first to receive con- 
cs-ions from King Alfonso XII. The Meth- 
odist Church South has a beautiful church 
building and a prosperous work directed by 
Rev. H. W. Baker; while the Baptists are 
guided by Rev. J. V. Cova, a native Cuban. 
All these directed their efforts to the central 
and southern wards of the city of Matanzas 
leaving Versalles, a northern ward of 4,800 
people uncared for. This section has recently 
been occupied by a representative of Congre- 
gationa ism, and the hopeful work develops 
apace. 

Congregationalists came here last April to 
open the sixth C..H. M. S. station in Cuba. 
A cowmodious building, once the home of a 
haughty Spanish general, was found and in 
the spacious “sala” services are held. A 
hearty welcome was given by the other 
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churches at the crowded opening, and sus- 
tained interest has justified the initiation of 
the work. 

Many residents of Matanzas have visited 
the States and are receptive of new ideas. 
The large United States encampment brought 
the people into friend!y contact with our 
army. 

The audiences at our services are large, and 
both Sunday school and training classes are 
promising features. There is here, too, genu- 
ine hunger and thirst after righteousness, and 
this is a hopeful aspect of the work. 

We work under the shadow of a colossal 
marble statue of Ferdinand VI.; it was hid- 


‘ den until recently behind biick walls for pro- 


tection from patriot hands, but now the proud 
face is turned to the avenue where the Cuban 
flag flies in triumph—spared because it is a 
choice work of art. Just beyond is Fort San 
Severino by the sea, whose history spans three 
centuries. Within, and near its dreary walls, 
hundreds of Cubans passed by the execution- 
er’s hands into the unseen. The days of piti- 
less kings and cruel military rule are past, 
and songs of “‘ peace and good will” are now 
vocal over the Cuban hills. 





William Bryant Brown, D. D. 


Dr. Brown, one of the best known of older 
Congregational ministers, died suddenly at 
his home in East Orange, N. J., Aug. 3. He 
had been expected to officiate at the funeral 
of a neighbor on that day, and had gone to 
his room after luncheon for a little rest. 
Members of his family called him when it 
was time for him to go, and found that he 
had passed away. He was born in Thomp- 
son, Ct., in 1816; was graduated from Monroe 
Academy aad Oberlin College, and was made 
Doctor of Divinity by Princeton in 1876. Dr. 
Brown was for nearly twenty-five years pas- 
tor of the First Congregational Church in 
Newark, begjnning his work there in 1854. 
He had previously held pastorates in Hart- 
ford, O., Henrietta, N. Y., and Andover, 
Mass. During his service at Newark he 
aided in forming thirty new churches. 

Dr. A. H. Bradford says of him: “He was 
the intimate friend of, and colaborer with, 
Henry Ward Beecher, Richard S. Storrs, Jo- 
seph P. Thompson and William Ives Bud- 
dingtor, and in intellectual strength and 
spiritual suggestiveness was worthy to be 
numbered in that list of great men. He was 
a reformer in the days when to be known as 
an Abolitionist was a disgrace, but he never 
faltered in what he regarded as his duty. 
Tn all his ministry he was intensely humani- 
tarian in his sympathies. As a preacher he 
was thoughtful rather than popular, and 
above all was intensely earnest. He was the 
author of several books and pamphlets, which 
have had a wide circulation,” the last one, 
The Gospel of the Kingdom and the Gospel 
of the Church, having been written in his 
eighty-sixth year. 

“* He belonged to the first great trio of Con- 
gregational leaders in New Jersey, viz, Wil- 
liam B. Brown, John Milton Holmes and 
George B. Bacon; and his term of labor was 
longest of the three. No man was ever more 
sympathetic and helpful to the younger min- 
isters, and a large number will long remem- 
ber him with gratitude and love. He was 
nearly the last of the strong men who served 
our churches with splendid power a genera- 
tion ago, and not one among them all did 
better or more enduring work. For many 
years he lived in singularly vivid realization 
of the unseen fellowship, and his departure 
may well be regarded as a translation rather 
than as death.” 

Dr. Brown’s wife, Charlotte Emerson Brown, 
the first president of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, was a daughter of Prof. 
Ralph Emerson of Andover Seminary. She 
died in 1895. 
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Reco:d of 


Calls 


BayLEY, DwicGnar §8., to Kingfisher, Okl., a second 
time. Is regaiving health at the seashore. 

EVERETT, JOHN E., formerly of Onaga Kan., ac- 
cepts secretaryship of Kansas State Temperance 
Union. 

GILL, CHAS. O., Westmore, Vt., to Jericho Center. 

GRAVES, LUCIEN C., formerly of Gilmanton, N. H., 
to New Vineyard, Me, Accepts. 

HALBERT, CHAS. T., Hartwick, Io., after three 
years’ service, to Blairsburg. Accepts, to begin 
work immediately 

HaMBLY, DAVID D., declines call to Red Cloud, 
Neb., where he bas been supplying. 

JANES, HENRY, Cleveland, U., to Newton Falls. 

LEPPERT, DAviD, after four years’ pastorate at 
Olmstead, IIL, accepts call to Huntington, Ore., a 
former charge. 

Lewis, T. HENRY, Barnesville, Minn., to Plymouth 
Ch., Fargo, N. D., with Kragness, Minn. 

MACKENZIE, ALEXANDER L, Yale Sem., to Wal- 
lingford, Vt. 

NICHOLS, JOHN H., Litchfield, Mich., to Parker, 
Okl, with Alpha and Park. Accepts. 

Riacs, Geo. W., Centralia, Iil., accepts call to 
Creal Springs, in connection with work as general 
missionary for Williamson, Johnson and Franklin 
counties. 

Wess, HENRY W., Ionia and Bassett, Io., accepts 
call to Hannibal, Mo., and is at work. 

WryM4N, DAvID B., Heath, Mass., to Brimfield. 
Remains at Heath with $200 increase of salary. 

YARROW, PHILIP W., Montevideo, Minn., accepts 
call to Olive Branch Ch., St. Louis, Mo. 


Ordinations and Installations 


TAYLOR, THOMAS A., o. Williston, N. D., July 28. 
Sermon, Rev G. J. Powell; other parts, Rev. 
E. H. Stickney. 


Resignations 


OwEN, RICHARD, Bar Harbor, Me., after pastorate 
of eight years. To take effect Sept. 1. 


Dismissions 


BUCHANAN, WM. J., Hanover, Ct. 


Summer Supplies 
NIESSEN, NIEL, at Sappington, Mo. 


Churches Organized 


BANGOR, ME., Fourth (Forest Avenue). A chapel 
is in process of building. 

DesLacs, N. D., 27 July, 10 members. Organized 
by Rev. A. Larke, of Berthold, pastor, assisted by 
Rev. E. 8. Shaw, who preached. 

LorEz ISLAND, WN., provisionally organized, 
13 July, eleven members. 


European Tours 


MoxoM, PHILTP 8., South Ch., Springfield, Mass. 
WRIGHT, Wo. B, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Personals 


BaTEs, SAm’t L., Burlington, Vt., delivered a 
historical address at the Underhill centennial 
which has been published. It is a painstaking 
research and a valuable contribution to Vermont 
church history. 

FILLEBROWN, CHAS. L., who for nearly two years 
has done excellent seryice in ministering to the 
people of Romsey St. Chapel, a branch of Pilgrim 
Church, Dorchester, Mass., has closed his work 
there and returned to Ohio. 

RICHARDSON, JOHN B., Hiawatha, Kan, is under 
appointment to a consulate in So. America. 

TooMAY, JOHN B, Carthage, Mo., is getting 
practical hints and suggestions on the labor ques- 
tion during his six weeks’ yacation which he 
spends with a railroad construction gang. They 
are workiag on a new road bed between Carthage 
and Asbury for the Carthage and Western Railroad. 

WALLACE, Geo. R., Westminster Ch., Spokane, 
Wn., will preach four Sundays in Pilgrim Ch., St. 
Louts, Mo., and one in Plymouth Ch., Worcester, 


Mass, 
American Board Personals 


ATWwoop, Mrs. I. J., of the Shansi Mission, China, 
sailed from Vancouver, July 28, to join her hus- 
band, now at Pao-ting-fu. 

FAIRBANK, REV. HENRY, of the Marathi Mission, 
India, is at home on a short furlough, and expects 
to return with Mrs. Fairbank in October. 

FENSHAM, Miss FLORA A., dean of the American 
College for Girls at Constantinople, sailed from 
Boston for her work on July 30. 

Gooprica, Rev. Dr. CHauNncEY and family of 
the North China Mission will, during their fur- 
lough, make their home at Oberlin, O. 








Increase Your Capacity 
For Hard Brain Work. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate supplies just the ma- 
terial that is most wasted by brain work and ner- 
vous exertion—the Phosphates. 
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the Week 


HuBBARD, MRs. A. W., of Sivas, Western Turkey 
Mission, recently landed in New York with Miss 
MARY E. BREWER, the health of the latter being 
se: iously impaired. . 

PARKER, DR. HARIETT, after eight years of serv- 
ice as a medical missionary at Pasumalai, Madura 
Mission, India, has come to this country for a 
furlough. Dr. ANNIE YouNG has been tempora- 
rily transferred to Pasumalii from the medical 
work in Ceylon. 

PERKINS, REV. JAS. C., who has been in this coun- 
try the past three years, detained by family rea- 
sons, has been authorized to return to his field in 
the Madura Mission, India. 

Riaes, Rev. Henry & , sailed from New York on 
the 9th inst. for his station at Cesarea, Western 
Turkey. 

Riees, Miss MARY W., was appointed missionary 
of the American Board at the meeting of the Pru- 
dential Committee last week and designated to 
the Western Turkey Mission. Miss Riggs is the 
daughter of Rev. Edward Riggs, D. D., of Mar- 
sovan, Turkey, and the granddaughter of the 
late Dr. Elias Riggs of Constantinople. Two of 
her brothers, Rev. Messrs. Charles T. and Henry 
H., are also missionaries in Turkey. She was 
born at Cesarea, graduated from Elmira College 
and for three years has taught in the high school 

* in East Aurora, N. Y. 

Rices, Miss SUSAN D., 6f Marsovan, Turkey, also 
a@ member of the missionary family, arrived in 
New York two weeks ago. Miss CLosson, for 
many years a missionary at Cesarea, came at the 
same time. 

Tracy, Pres. and Mrs. Cas. C., have just ar- 
rived in Boston from their station at Marsovan, 
Turkey. Dr. Tracy is president of Anatolia Col- 
lege. 

TROWBRIDGE, Mrs. M. R., sailed from New York 
Aug. 9, returning to Aintab, Central Turkey, 
where she has two daughters in the missionary 


service. 
Debts Paid 


SEATTLE, WN., at the close of a recent Sunday 
morning service at Plymouth Church, the $30,000 
mortgage, which had just been paid, was burned 
upon atray. The necessary funds were raised by 
a committee of laymen. The sermon was by Dr. 
E. 8. Rowe. 

SPRING VALLEY, ILL., has paid $1,000 of its 
church debt. 

Gifts 


ANDOVER, CT. Ground has been given by a friend 
on which to build a new parsonage, the former 
house having been sold. An individual communion 
set will be presented by another friend for use at 
the next communion. 

GLASTONBURY, Ct., has received $1,500 by the 
will of the late Mr. Horace Kingsbury, a former 
member. 

Material Improvements 

BEREA, KY., first occupied its new house of wor- 
ship Aug. 3. 

CHICAGO, ILL., North Shore is building a hand- 
some stone chapel and Sunday school rooms, 
costing, with lot, $33,000. 

Corsi, Ky., is building a new church edifice, to 
be finished about Oct. 1. 

ROSELAND, LA., recently rededicated its renovated 
edifice free from debt. 
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July Receipts_of the A. M. A. 





1901 19°2 

Donations, #14,396.02 $12,502,79 
tes, 1,094.68 6,024.68 
Tuition, 1,693.16 2,587.44 
$17,183.86 $21,114.91 

10 mos. 1901 10 mos. 1902 

Donations, $143,625.45 $145,959.67 
Estates. 69,798.40 63,538.78 
Tuition, 48,318.84 49,335.46 
$261,742.69 $258,833.91 


The increase in donations is $2,334.22, and in 
tuition, $1,016.62, and a decrease in estates for 
current work of $6,259.62, net decrease, $2,908.78. 





Miss Stone and the Brigands 


The chapter published in the July num- 
ber of McClure’s seems to us of peculiar 
interest in its treatment of the incidents 
related to the birth of Mrs, Tsilka’s child. 
This event occurred during cold weather 
and under conditions of great hardship. 
The interest in the birth of the child and 
evident sympathy of some of the brig- 
ands for the mother; their congratula- 
tions, their care for the new-comer, all 
are interesting, remarkable, and prompt 
the reasonable question, Would not men 
who had this much of Laser gong | in them 
have shown a better record in life under 
more favorable circumstances? We be- 
lieve they wou'd have done so. Had a 
woman of Miss Stone’s devoted charac- 
ter, strong faith and gentle spirit been 
given a chance at them during the piastic 
age of boyhood there would have beena 
different story to tell. What civilization 
needs today is larger experiment in the 
forces of love and true education. What 
Miss Stone now has to tell the world of 
her captivity is worth all the grief it cost 
her and her friend.—City and State. 


Firty AGAINST Two —It is not reasonable to expect 
two weeks of outing to overcome the effects of fifty 
weeks of confinement. Take a bottle of Hood’ - 
saparilla along with you. Three doses, daily, of this 
great tonic will do more than anything else to refresh 
your blood, overcome your tired feeling, ayeere your 
appetite and make your sieep easy and restful. 


Scrofula 


Few are entirely free from it. 

It may develop so slowly as to cause little 
if any disturbance during the whole period 
of childhood. 

It may then produce irregularity of the 
stomach and bowels, dyspepsia, catarrh, and 
marked tendency tv consumption before mani- 
festing itself in much cutaneous —— or 
glandular swelling. It is best to sure 
that you are quite free from it and for its 
complete eradication you can rely on 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


The best of all medicines for all humors. 


























ALWAYS HERE 








obtainable by the experienced buyer. 
of these is Feathers. 


There are certain things that are only 
One 


The market is full of second-grade 


Feathers, but first-grade Feathers are not 
‘so easily obtainable. You musteither know 
Feathers yourself or know where they can 
be found. 

We always have the highest grade for 
our customers. 
secure it, but we insist upon having it. 
And we price it at the lowest figure of any 
house in this city. 


It involves extra labor to 


Orders for pillows, bolsters and cushions may be sent to us with the certainty 
that clean, sweet, odorless Live Geese feathers will alone be used, 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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Vacation in a Mountain College 


The day following Commencement saw a 
great exodus of students and teachers from 
Berea College. But for the first time in sev- 
eral years the boarding hall has remained 
open all summer, and the forty boarders rep- 
resent a busy set of workers. 

No Northern summer gathering shows 
greater zeal and energy than this body. Stu- 
dents are employed to keep up the book work 
in the various offices of the college in the nor- 
mal and academic departments, administra 
tion building and the library. Bands of stu 
dents care for the college farm under a pro- 
fessor, and trim the trees on the campus, 
where are nine varieties of oak. Beautiful 
birds, wild rabbits, gray squirrels and the 
rare flying squirrels make their homes here. 
The repairing and painting of buildings keep 
the woodwork department, under Professor 
King, busy, while the director of forestry has 
charge of a band of workers on the college 
timber lands. Early in the morning the col- 
lege team carries a load of students out and 
at six o’clock they are brought back, never too 
tired to give the college yell, “Rah! Rah! 
Rah! Sis! Boom! Bah! Cream and Blue! 
Berea! 

But the greatest interest centers just now 
in Berea’s brickyard, where, under a super- 
intendent, the students make bricks. 

At Ladies’ Hall the matron superintends 
the canning of a thousand quarts of fruit and 
the making, marking and mending of the col- 
lege linen for the various dormitories, 

Early in the evening the bell announces the 
night school. Here two advanced students 
spend every evening in painstaking work. 
German, French, embroidery and drawing 
classes meet weekly. 

All work and no play would be dull, indeed. 
An occasional ball game, tennis, croquet and 
basket-ball keep alive athletics in spite of 
warm weather. 

States from New England to Alabama and 
Nebraska, beside Japan and Bulgaria, are rep- 
resented among the workers here. During 
the summer months Pres. W. G. Frost and 
many of the teachers are touring the West 
and North in the interests of the college. 





Latest statistics of Irish population show 
that Roman Catholics lost 6.7 per cent., the 
Church of Ireland 3.2 per cent., the Presbyte- 
rian Church 0.4 per cent. in membership dur- 
ing the decade 1891-1901, whereas the Metho- 
dists gained 11.7 per cent. and other Protestant 
sects 12 1 per cent. 





A Prize for Prayer Meeting 
Topics 

For nearly fifteen years The Congregationalist 
has put out every autumn, through its annual 
Handbook, a set of prayer meeting topics which 
have become a staple feature in the life of hundreds 
of churches over the country. It has been our de- 
sire to make these topics as helpful and practical 
as possible, and every year an increased effort has 
been made to vary and strengthen the list. But 
we realize that the problem is not an easy one, and 
the different lists from year to year may not have 
been even approximately ideal. 

With a view to making the list which we shall 
print in our 1903 Handbook the best ever issued, we 
offer a prize of $25 for the largest number of 
topics which we shall see fit to incorporate into our 
list. This competition will close September 15. It 
will be in order to submit any set of topics now or 
heretofore in use, but we shall be glad if a number 
of pastors over the land will seriously consider the 
preparation of fifty-two topics that shall be uni- 
versally serviceable. We do not require sub-topics 
such as now appear in our Handbook. One or more 
Bible references are required. While we may not 
print any single list exactly as it is sent us, we 
shall take the liberty of using any topics submitted, 
and for the largest number of topics accepted from 
any one source we will pay $25. In awarding the 
prize only the first fifty-two subjects in any list 
will be considered, though any contributor may 
send us two or more separate lists. Address Prayer 
Meeting Topics, The Congregationalist. 


Matinsidod 


There are various ways to modify 
milk, but if you want real modification 
and not mixtures, the best way, the 
easiest way, the way to make the 
nearest approach to mother’s milk, 
is to modify with Mellin’s Food; it 
truly modifies the casein of the milk 
and makes it more digestible. 


SEND FOR A FREE SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 








Bargains in Used | CHURCH BELLS .nrents 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore, Md. 


Church Organs! | ~ gyrersswrrmase.e 





used exclusively 
Church organs of various sizes and makes Wi paskeye Bell Foundry, Oledanat O 





taken in exchange for new Lyon & Healy 


Pipe Organs. These instruments are MENEELY & CO. nin 


second-hand, but will be placed in first- Waterviiet, West Troy, N.Y. Only Highest Grade 
class playing order by our factory. ene. me. Va) ouvron BELLS, &o. 


WE OFFER THEM FOR an bree meboenscon: seein 
Less than 25% of Original Price 
Write for particulars and state size of your 
church. This i is an unusual opportunity. toot A Alloy Church and School Be 


a=-Send fos 

LYON & HEALY Picks! * CHICAGO | Ss’ The 6.8 BELL C0. tore, G 
= Made of Steel Composition 
HURCHES, CHAPELS, 

BELLS i::3s:' Hetal Belle but tone 


fuson ome a BELL ee counDat. oar chantuane. o. 
Individual Communion 


2 Outfits. Send for /ree catalogue 


Ganrrans ¢ COMMUNION our 
Dept. E, Rochester, N, Y. aie 


























is doubtless the best guide to Boston 
and its suburbs ever issued. Has 
good maps and about 100 illustra- 
tions. Old residents find things ; in 
it they are glad to know and visitors 
by studying it do more intelligent 
sight-seeing in a day than they 
could without it in a week. 


Paper, 25 cts., postpaid; cloth, 50 cts. 
THE PILGRIM PRESS, 14 Beacon Street, Boston 
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A Service on an Overland 
Train * 


BY REV. GEORGE E. STREET, D.D., PHILLIPS 
CHUROH, EXETER, N. H. 


It was on board a tourist car between El 
Paso and Yuma. Our long train, headed for 
the Pacific, halted for Sunday no more than 
would a ship at sea. Yet I hoped the day 
would be recognized in some way, and my 
hopes were met by a young lawyer of the 
company who proposef that I should huld a 
servic2, adding, **My wife and I are Episco- 
palians and we have our prayer and hymn- 
pooks, but we should be glad to unite with 
you in such worship as you may prefer.” Bor- 
rowing his prayer-book, with which from 
school days I was familiar, and getting per- 
mission of the conductor, announcement was 
made through the ear. 

All quickly responded. Among them were 
culcured people from Washington and a col- 
ony of earnest Methodist lumbermen from 
Georgia. Amid the rattle of wheels and the 
swaying of the car we sang the Doxology, 
then read from th3 prayer-book the call for 
worship in the ninety-fifth Psalm and the ex- 
hortation to confession, with the Confession 
itself, nearly all joining. ‘ Nearer my God to 
Thee,” was then sung, our desert surround- 
ings lending peculiar vividness to this para- 
phrase of Jacob’: experience at lonely Bethel. 
The Scripture selection was from our Lord’s 
words in Matthew on our Father’s care, which 
was followed by a brief address on the bless- 
edness of manifesting the Christ spirit in the 
new scenes we were to enter, both as our 
confession of the Master and as a test and 
revealer of the same spirit in others and 
perhaps strangers. This led on to sponta- 
neous prayer of gratitude and trust for com- 
ing days. Reopening the prayer-book, there 
followed the prayers for “all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, of general thanksgiving,” and 
the benediction, Never have I held a service 
which apparently awakened more sympathetic 
feeling, or that elicited warmer approval 
afterwards. The young lawyer, in particular, 
was much touched, and in an earnest conver- 
sation deprecated the exclusiveness of his 
church and all barriers that kept Christian 
people apart. 

This strengthened convictions I have long 
held that our churches should have a service 
book, with appropriate liturgical forms for a 
part of our public worship. 


* Abridged from an article in the Pacific. 


SUSPICION 
Leads to the Real Cause. 








The question of coffee disease or Postum 
health mes of the greatest importance 
when we are thrown on our own resources. 
Many a woman when suddenly left without 
means of support can make a comfortable 
— if health remains. ° 

A brave little woman out in Barnes, Kan., 
says: “I feel that I owe you a letter for the 
ood Postum Coffee has done me. For years 

was a great sufferer with nervousness with- 
out ever sus ing the cause. Two years 
ago I came down with nervous prostration. 
My work was light, but I could not do it; 
I could not even sew or s 

My sleep was broken and unrefreshing; I 
suffered intensely and it seemed only a mat- 
ter of time till I must lose my reason. 

My mental distress was as Feat as my 
physical, when one day a friend brought me 
a trial of Postum Coffee and urged me to use 
it instead of coffee for a few days, saying 
that Postum had cured her of liver trouble 
and sick headaches. I replied that I thought 
I could not give up coffee, I had always used 
it as a stimulant; however, the Postum Food 
Coffee proved to be pleasing to the taste, and 
I used it and was surpri to see that I was 
ren and getting better. 

_ My husband bought several packages and 
insisted on me using it altogether. Gradu- 
ally, but not the less surely, I fully recovered. 
I never used coffee afterward, and when I 
was left a widow a year later I was able to 
open a dressmaking shop and support myself 
and little girls.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 











All Christian churches are “ great borrow- 
ers,” to use Emerson’s phrase. Just as na- 
tions borrow arts of statesmanship and 
finance, so the churehes of various names 
show their progressive spirit in both giving to 
and borrowing from each other. No church 
liveth unto itself. Borrowing from each 
other does not necessarily mean an abandon- 
ment of one’s own peculiar polity, doctrines 
or history. It does mean broader views and 
sympathies, an appreciative instead of preju- 
diced attituds toward each other, a more 
Catholic spirit. 

Dr. Henry W. Bellows, after hearing Phil- 
lips Brooks at Trinity, was impressed that 
the church which would win and hold the 
people should worship with a book, for the 
reason that this made them responsible for 
carrying on the service. ‘You and we,” he 
said, mean ng Orthodox and Unitarians,“ have 
made the mistake of asking people to come 
and hear us. They should come because of 
their own par: in the service.” 

What shall prevent our churches from hay- 
ing a prayer-book? It might be based on the 
Book of ‘Common Prayer, but it should serve 
its purpose better than that. 

There would be a wide use of such a book 
in our churches by the mountain and the sea- 
side in summer and in pastorless churches 
where, with a deacon to read the prayers and 
a sermon, its regular Sunday service could be 
held. Our churches, a+a whole, would feel a 
certain unity not now felt, if one service were 
common to all of them; while our children 
would grow up with a memory of prayers, 
psalms and spiritual songs. Would not our 
Congregational body, more closely allied to 
other Christian bodies in a common inheri 
tance of religious devotion, go forth to the 
work of the new century with a stouter 
heart? 





Death of Professor Carleton 


Isaac N. Carleton, Ph. D., who died at his 
home in Bradford, Aug. 8, at the age of sev 
enty, was a native of Bradford, a graduate of 
Dartmouth in the class of 1859, and has been 
for over forty years a well-known and most 
successful teacher. He was assistant of D . 
Taylor at Phillips Academy, Andover, princi- 


pal of Peabody high school, fourteen years | 


principal of the Connecticut State Normal 


School at New Britain, and since 1883 has | 


conducted a private fitting school for boys at 
Bradford. He was at one time president of 
the American Institute of Instruction, and 
often contributed to educational journals. He 


was a licensed preacher, and often filled Con- | 
gregational pulpits most acceptably. He was | 


a genial, unostentatious, worthy, useful Chris- 
tian man. o. O. 6. 





Live Your Own Spiritual Life 


It is equally important for us to re- 
member, if the spiritual life is to be real 
upon us, that the spiritual life is not a 
life of the imitation or repetition of the 
experiences of others. That we need 
others here, as elsewhere, is clear. That 
we come into most thatis of value to us 
soneeg’ introduction by some others is 
also P ain. Nevertheless, if the spiritual 
world is to have the fullest reality for us, 
we must have some experience in the 
spiritual that is genuinely our own, not 
a hollow echo of something we have heard 
from others. Ina Christian community, 
where the language of religious experi 
ence is familiar, perhaps there is no 
greater danger besetting the spiritual 
life than this Ganges of merely imitating 
the experience of others. To face the 
reality of a genuine religious experience 
means much that is uncomfortable; real 
willingness to see the facts of our own 
life and need as they are, the breaking 
d»wn of our pride, the giving up of our 
selfishness, the putting of ourselves really 
and persistently in the presence of God’s 
_— revelation in Christ.—H. C. 

ing. 
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Prudential 


| Insurance Co. of America 


‘Lives of 
Great [len 


noted for their foresight. 


planned and_ provided for | 
| the future. That is precisely 
what you do when youl 
| apply for a policy of Life 


| Insurance in 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. } 
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Home Office : | 
Newark, N. J. | 
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Has ever been found 
in the enamel of 


y] Agate Nickel- 


“4 The BLUE LABEL, 


Protected by 


Steel Ware. 





Decision of United 


States Court, pasted 


on every piece, 


PROVES IT. 


4 If substitutes are of- 


fered, write us. 


‘| New Booklet Free. 


Agate Nickel-Steel 
Ware is sold by the 
leading Depariment 
and  Housefurnish- 
tng Stores. 


Lalance & Grosjean 


a 3-9 A 
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you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 
be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. 
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In and Around Boston 


Last Sunday's Pulpit Utterances 

The coronation and kindred matters were 
favorite themes in both urban and rural pul- 
pits. The rector of Trinity Church, Wey- 
mouth, traced the ancestry of Edward VII. 
back to a cousin of the Virgin Mary, and the 
pastor of a Bay State country church chose 
the text, “‘ Let no man take thy crown.” Rev. 
E. H. Rudd of Dedham preached at Park 
Street, Dr. W. E. Griffis, a former pastor, at 
Shawmut, Rev. G. H. Flint of Dorchester at 
Berkeley Temple, Dr. Theodore Clifton of the 
Education Society at Highland and Dr. Horr 
of Medford at Dorchester, Second. The as- 
sistant pastors of the Old South and Harvard 
Church, Brookline, Rev. Messrs. H. O. Han- 
num and 0. D. Sewall, exchanged. 

Two Brooklyn pastors were heard in Bos- 
ton, Dr. Henson at the Dudley Street Bap- 
tist, and Dr. J W. Chadwick at the First 
Unitarian, Meeting House Hill. Dr. George 
H. Ide of Milwaukee preached at Eliot Church, 
Newton, using the opportunity to deal dis- 
criminatingly with the theme of Jesus’ Un- 
worldliness, what it was and how far it may 
be imitated by men of today. Self-sacrifice 
and doing good to others were said to be the 
dominant notes of Jesus’ life. At Newton 
Highlands, Dr. C. R Seymour presented an 
original conception of the life in Christ, show- 
ing how it makes of man a new creature. 


Bouquets by the Thousand 


In these summer weeks when fields and 
gardens are bright with flowers, there is a 
band of earnest workers who remember the 
homes of dirt, poverty and sickness. This 
largest flower mission in Massachusetts is 
under the auspices of the W. C. T. U., and 
each Saturday from nine in the morning till 
five in the afternoon these devoted women, 
some forty strong, meet in the basement of 
the Congregational building to open the pack- 
ages of flowers as they come, arrange them 
into bouquets and send out. Seventy towns 
contribute their weekly floral offering and 
between four and five thousand bouquets are 
made and carried by these noble workers to 
hospitals, prisons, sand gardens and homes. 
One worker tells how the dirt in one home 
disappeared by basketfuls after the weekly 
advent of the flowers. The children espe- 
cially appreciate keenly the bright little nose- 
gays. The fact that thousands of people 
hemmed in by narrow streets ani dirty tene 
ments have not even ten cents to carry them 
to the suburban park or open country makes 
this work all the more important. 








LEARN HOW 
Teo Feed Yourself Skillfuily. 


It is easy to usé good food and get well and 
keep that way, but a person must go about it. 

A lady says: ‘'1 had a drea’ fal time of it be- 
fore I learned how te feed myself properly. I 
suffered with stomach trvuble for about ten 
years and finally got so bad that terrible pains 
would set in, followed by nauseating sickness 
in the stomach and bowels. 

Sometimes I would bloat up and would have 
to lie flaton my back. My stomach peally got 
so bad that it would throw up a ate 
and, of course, I lost weight and strength very 
rapidly. [ became pale. Bl was ous of 
order and I tooked like a skeleton finally- 

_ One day neuralgia set in in the stomach and 
liver and I went right down to death’s door. 
I got 0 bad that even warm water was thrown 
off the stomach, which would hold absolutely 
nothing until I began taking Grape-Nuts in 
small quantities. 

My father had been accustomed to Grape- 
Nats and knew of the value of the food and 
began giving it to me. I immediately 
to improve, and the stomach retained the food 
and digested it. I gradually grew well again 
and now I can eat a hearty dinner of almost 
anything. I have gained thirty pounds in 
weight. My brain is clear, skin beautifully 
— and my eyes as bright as crystal where 
I to be sallow and with lack luster eyes. 
I owe everything to Grape-Nuts. Piease do 
not publish my name.” Name given by Pos- 
tum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Dr. Griffis on Florida 

Toa house full of interested children, teach- 
ers and others, Rev. William Elliot Griffis, 
D. D., lecturing in the Old South course last 
week, told vividly and simply the story of 
the marshy everglade state, Fiorida. He 
spoke enthusiastically of the Spaniard, an- 
cient and modern, and also paid a hearty 
tribute to the westward-driven Indian. 


The American Park and Outdoor Association 

Boston, last week, was honored by the pres- 
ence of delegates from all parts of the coun- 
try, attending the sixth annua) convention of 
the association which conserves the construc- 
tion of public parks, the adornment of cities, 
and which encourages Americans to live out 
of doors. Three days were given up to formal 
addresses, conferences, study of the Bos- 
ton park system and careful comparison of 
experiences. President Eliot of Harvard 
gave one of his most practical and helpful 
talks, pleading for more out-of-door life by 
Americans and ampler use of the parks 
which public or private bounty has put at 
their doors. Rev. Dr. Hallock of Christian 
Work, New York city, described the influ- 
ence of beautiful surruundings on children. 
An expert from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., set forth the splen- 
did results from joining gardens to schools 
and teaching children how to use tools, to 
value the soil and its products and to appre- 
ciate floral beauty. Charles Mulford Robin- 
son answered the question, What is Munic- 
ipal Art? and Clinton Rogers Woodruff of 
Philadelphia, president-elect of the associa- 
tion for the coming year, pointed out the 
intimate connection between Public Beauty 
and Good City Government. The mingling 
of park commissioners, school teachers and 
private citizens interested in the adornment 
of our cities which was a feature of this con- 
vention can result only in good. 





Striking Utterances 


Patriotism is not a weak sentimentalism 
about the flag. It is not a windy oration. It 
does not consist in killing and maiming a 
thousand persons every Fourth of July. Itis 
not abstract emotionalism at al), but making 
America, our city, our community, a good 
place to live in.— Rev. Charles L. Kloss. 


Without it [home mission work] the life of 
this country would have been a life of incon- 
ceivably hard and barren materialism. Be 
cause of it, deep beneath and through the 
national character, there runs that power of 
fiim adherence to a lofty ideal upon which the 
safety of the nation will ultimately depend.— 
President Rooseveit 


Piracy on the high seas is forever past, but 
the same impulses of human nature find other 
outlet. Members of our families are carried 
away into a slavery more degrading than ever 
existed in the Moorish states, and in numbers 
a thousand times greater. The black sloop of 
the old pirate has given place to the automo- 
bile and trolley of the new, and the scenes of 
their lawlessness are transported from the 
high seas to the highways and resorts of our 
own community.- From a sermon by Rev. W. 
J. Mutch ona recent tragedy at New Haven, 
Ct 


O, these people that are so busy in the work 
of the Lord occasionally! O, this spasmodic 
service! And shall I tell you one feature of 
spasmodic service that is very rifein the world 
today? It is this: A great desire to bring 
about a revival. O, I am often reminded of 
Reuben by the things I read in religious news- 
papers ; great searchings of heart, great reso- 
lutions, many committees and nothing done. 
And why? Because spasmodic, feverish serv- 
ice demands a great show. O,all honor to the 
men and women who down in some place un- 
observed are keeping on steadfast, unmovable. 
—G. Campbell Morgan. 
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——= SUFFERERS FROM — | 
DYSPEPSIA AN2_OTHER 
‘STOMACH TROUBLES 


Can Find Quick Relief by Using | 


Glycozoné 


an absolutely harmless germicide. 
It subdues the inflammation of the 
mucous membrane of the stomach, 
thus removing the cause of the disease, 
and effects a cure. 

For any stomach trouble it will do 
good and generally cure. 

Used and recommended by leading 
physicians. 

Sold by leading druggists. 
FREE I will send by mail on receipt of 
20c., to cover actual postage, 2 

liberal sample, that will prove the claims I 
make to your entire satisfaction. This prepara- 


tion cannot harm you, and in most cases gives 
wonderful results. Address 


Dept. O., 57 Prince St., New York 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 



































NINETY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JAN., 1902. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 





6, 


128,750.00 


771,087.62 
53,663 04 


$15,255,869.73 





Cash i 83.000. 
se seeerccerescssaeeescscaccs pee! 




















JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President. —__ 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, W. H. CHENEY, Secretaries. 
H. J. FERRIS, E. H. A. CORREA, } 4,,) ; 
F. C. BUSWELL, } ass t Secretaries. 


New YORK, January 14, 1902. 


WESTERN LANDS. 


If you have lands for sale, send descriptions. We sell 
thousands of acres and may se)! yours. No sale, no charge, 


SIX PER CENT NET. 


rat, ye sione g pcos sa ya aceon 
sou rat mortgage security. Sate as Governmen 
bonds. 2% years Wistsse pefeouses. 
tull information address, 
PERKINS & CO., 

net without 


Securities rr imcu | 


H first mortgages on improved realty in 
Pits i rai and the fer farming land tribu- 
have been our successful specialty for fourteen 
years. Fu)! information on request. References given. 
F. B. McGURRIN & CO., Investment Bankers, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 





Lawrence, Kansas. 
That yield 6% 





88 W. 2nd South &t., 


& GOUT & RHEUMATISM 





Usethe Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS 
Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c, 





“$1. PSG 
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The Life of 
Dr. Joseph Parker, 


The greatest English Congregational preacher, has 
been written by Albert Dawson, once his private 
secretary, now London correspondent of The Con 
gregationalist. It makes interesting reading for 
any minister, and its cost is only 75 cts., postpaid. 


seston Che Pilgrim Press cmcace 
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The Passing of a Lowell Church 


The property of John Street Church was formally 
transferred Aug. 1 to the local Young Women’s 
Christian Association. This action closes a record 
of devoted activity extending over sixty-two years. 
It is pleasant to note that the vote in both church 
and society was unanimous, but in many cases 
tears showed how much the heart was moved. The 
members will unite with neighboring churches and 
thereby add material'y to the strength of at least 
three of those down town, some of whi ‘h will soon 
face the problem which first confronted John Street 
by reason of its situation. 

When organized in 1839 this church was ‘design- 
edly placed in the center of the mi)] district. The 
mills were then filled with New England girls, one 
of whom, Lucey Larcom, was an early member of 
this chureh. The mill authorities then required 
each girl employed to show a receip’ for pew rent, 
and naturally the new church was at once able to 
report every sitting let and that applications for 
vacancies would be granted in regular order. But 
the paternal system of mill management yielded to 
one of larger liberty; the New England Protestant 
girls found other lines of work more attractive and 
the situation of the church, once its advantage, be- 
came ultimately a hindrance. For many years the 
city has felt that eleven Congregational churches 
were too many. The location of John Street 
marked its property as the most available for ready 
sale, and many reasons pointed toward its con- 
solidation with sister churches. The feeling that 
this should be done, already strong in 1892, when 
Rey. G. H. Johnson was called to the pastorate, has 
steadily increased unt!l his resignation last spring 
brought the matter to an issue which resulted in 
the vote of Aug. 1. That this was done without 
friction or dispute, in spite of the deep love cher- 
ished for the church by those born within its fold, 
some of them members for more than fifty years, 
speaks strongly for the Christian spirit of the body 
and the wisdom of its leaders. 

The purehase money is a gift of Dea. James G. 
Buttrick of Highland Church and of his sister Mar- 
tha, who will present the building when suitably re- 
modeled to the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion as a memorial to a beloved mother. The 
refusal by the John Street people of two offers, one 
for business purposes, the otber in behalf of a Cath- 
olic church, which w oud have brought $2,000 more 
money, constitutes them sharers in the gift. As the 
people cannot legally divide such purchase money, 
it is expected that whatever su: plus remains will 
be given to the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
which greatly needs a new building. 

The vote to organize John Street Church was 
taken in 1839, at a meeting of the male members of 
the two existing Congregational churches, the First 
and the Appleton Street (now the Eliot), who voted 
that from their number not less than thirty males 
and 170 females should enter the new church. The 
number volunteering to do so proved to be 243, of 
whom forty-nine were men. 

The first sermon was by Rev. W. I. Budington, 
then a student at Andover. The church building 
was dedicated in 1840 and the first pastor was Rev. 
5. W. Hanks, whose zeal io anti-slavery and tem- 
perance matters gave the church an impetus toward 
reform which it never wholly outgrew. The two 
pastorates of Rev. E. B. Foster, 1853-61 and 1866- 
82, marked the culmination of the church’s influ- 
ence, and were separated by the ministry of Rev. 
J. W. Backus, whose death, after long and faithful 
service ia Connecticut, just preceded the end of the 
church’s service. Rev. J. B. Seabury was pastor 
from 1875 to 1882, at first as associate with Dr. 
Foster. Later ministers were: Rev. H. T. Rose, 
now of Northampton, for eight fears, and Rev. G. 
H. Joh , whose decade ministry terminated this 
spring. 

Final services were held June 1, when Dr. J. M. 
Greene preached upon the charch’s history and in- 
fluence and Mr. Johnson welcomed six persons to 
membership. G. H. J. 








Meetings and Events to Come 

WORLD’s Copesamnes Y. M.C. A., Christiania, Norway, 
Aug. 20-24 

BROTNEREOOS oF ST. ANDREW, Convention, Boston, 
Oct. 9-12, 


AMERICAN BOARD, Oberlin, Oct. 14. 
as yw ENGLAND OC. E. CONVENTION, Boston, Oct. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, New London, 
Oct. 21-23. 

Wrare BOARD OF THE INTERIOR, Chicago, Oct. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Boston, 
Oct. 29. 


WoOMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, Washington, Nov. 5, 6. 


STATE 7 ee a 1902 


Minnesota, us Falls, Sept. 16 
Washington, wok ane, Sept. 23 
Maine, Sept. 23-25 
North Dakota, iY . a City, Sept. 23-25 
North Carolina, Raleigh, Sept. 24-29 
Montana, oe Sept 30 
Oregon, Salem. Oct, — 
. 0. New Plymouth, Oct. 2 
pak br ming, Cheyenne, Oct. 4-5 
Cal _ a, Petaluma, Oct. 7 
Wisconsin La *'rosse, ct. 7 
South ‘Carolin Charleston, Oct. 9-12 
Southern California, Ventura, Oct. 14 
" Ogden. Oct 15-17 
Nebraska, Weeping Water, Oct. 20 7 
Colorado, Pueblo, Oct. 
Alabama, Nov. ata 
Georgia, Savanvah, Nov. 13-16 
Connecticut, Hartford, Nov. 18-19 


+ Additions or corrections should be sent promptly. 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 








BACON— My 6g Salveree Falls, Mass , Aug.7, 
Rev. Wm Bacon, B ewe of Park Ch., Springfield, 
Mass., and 5 om A. Stebbins. 

HART—NEWTON-—In Maplewood, Utah, by Rev. Rich- 
ard Bailey. Rev. So Hart, LL. D., of Chicago 
and (—— ne M. Newton 


‘Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 








BUMPUS—In Dorchester, Mass, Aug. 8, Abbie A., 
widow of the late Laurin A. Bumpus 65 yrs., 9 mos. 
A devoted helper of her husband in his many years of 
city mission work, she had enaey failed in health 
since his unexpected death in July. 

HUBBARD-—In Fitchburg, we 4 18, William W. Hub- 

bard, aged 74 yrs., 10 mos. 

LEWIS8—In Grand Haven, Mich., July 22, Rev. Richard 
Lewis, aged 77 yrs. Bern in England, he worked asa 
young man as a mechanical engineer and draughts- 
man in Canada, and only in mic a life entered the 
es He served churches in Canaa and Michi- 
gan aud during his life in the latter state his knowledge 
of drau pling sas most valuabie, some thirty churches 
having been built from plans drawn and given by him. 

UZZELL—In Denver, Col., Aug. 3, Mrs. Margaret Uz 
zell, mother of Rev. Thomas jzzell, pastor of Taber. 
nacle Uhurch in that city, aged 75 yrs. For “eee 
years she had been associated with her son 
work of Tabernacle Church, and was one of the best 
known charity workers in nthe West. x 
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CALITORN 


The New 
Overland 
Limited 


Electric Lighted trains to the 
coast daily with Superb Com- 


partment and Observation 
Car, Dining Car, Buffet and 
Library Car, with bath and 
barber, and Standard Sleeping 
Cars with drawing rooms. 
Leaves Chicago daily 8 p. m, 
VIA 
CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC R’YS 
The Best of Hverything. 


ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS BY 
THIS ROUTE 














J. S. Waterman & Sieg 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS ss 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington &t., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connecte v | versed 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 7 











alt 
All Hours: 


Inguire Within. 


Uneeda 
Milk Biscuit 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 















Bold Only in 





Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 25¢. Children’s asc. By mail or at dealers’. 


a Yellow 
mouth, Bristles in irregular tufts— 
to hold it. This means much to cleanly persons—the only ones who like our brush. 


Send for our free booklet,‘ Tooth Truths.” 


FLORENCE MPG. CO., 23 Pine 8t., Florence, Mass. © 


Your dentist is intelligent, and he is my best friend. 


Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the, 
between 


the teeth. Hole in handle and hook® 
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Lascll Seminary for Young Women 


Dr. Hillis at Lasell Seminary 


Three years ago Dr. Hillis, of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, gave a message to the grad- 
uating class at Lasell Seminary for Young 
Women, Auburndale, Mass., which was widely 
copied, and deserves to be- 
come a classic for the young 
women of America. For this 
utterance he could scarcely 
have found a place in the 
educational world which 
affords a better illustration 
of Ruskin’s philosophy as 
applied to lifeand education 
than this famous Eastern 
school. 












*¢ Women 
for Homes ’’ 


Lasell Seminary 
holds a unique po- 
sition among schools 
in the quiet, undevi- 
ating singleness of its aim and purpose, 
which, in brief, is the culture which shall 
result in truest womanliness. Urged years 
ago to change itself into a college, in the 
days when Smith and 
Wellesley were new and 
“colleges” for girls 
were supposed to hold 
the ideal for the new 
and advanced woman- 
hood, Lasell chose to 
hold the even tenor of 
its way. It hadaspecial 
work and mission, and 
had the high courege to 
believe in its mission. 
There was a special work 
to be done for women 
that colleges do not at- 
tempt to do, work that is 
just as valuable, even 
more so, than i college 
work. So raising the 
standard, “Women for 
Homes,” it struck out in 
an untrodden path, but 
following consciously or 
unconsciously along the 
lines Ruskin had laid 
down in his Fors Clavi- 
gera papers, it blazed the 
way for all schools in the 
special lines in which it 
pioneered, believing them to be the best pos- 
sible training for all except “ professional” 
women. So it happens that Lasell has come 
to be recognized as having achieved a position 
distinct and definite, and one which answers 
more and more to the high ideals in life, espe- 
cially for women, which Ruskin has advocated 
in “Sesame and Lilies” in the Fors papers, in 
addresses at Oxford and elsewhere, and inci- 
dentally throughout all his works. This ideal, 
also, is one that will be found to be in harmony 
with that of Tennyson’s “ Princess,” the con- 
clusion of which presents thé noblest type 
of womanhood of modern times: 

“ Will leave her space to bourgeon out £ all 

Within her—let her make herself her own 

To give or keep, to live and learn and be 

All that not harms distinctive womanhood. 

For woman is not undeveloped man, 

But diverse.” 

Lasell, therefore, does not wish it were a 

college. It is what it is because it believes 
this to be better than a college for most girls. 


Its Limited Number 


Another thing, Lasell has resolutely re- 
fused to yield its own distinctive ideas of 
what pertains to the best culture, a culture 
that shall flower in noblest womanhood. It 


NORUMBEGA TOWER 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


has few companions among the schools. It 
will not be tempted to enlarge its numbers. 
There are things more valuable than numbers, 
and thus it happens that it not infre quently 
has to turn away applicants for want of room, 
through adherence to the principle: ‘This 
school is as large as is best for the pupils, 
considering all its purposes.” 

As a consequence, few schools have so 
many teachers in proportion to the number 
of students, or so many specialists in their 
teaching force, among whom is Wm. J. Rolfe, 
the eminent Shakespeare scholar. 


Home-Making as a Science 


For fifty years it has been developing and 
progressing. Its high standard in literature, 
history, mathematics, sciences, languages, 
music and art is happily supplemented by 
training in the best methods of cooking, house- 
keeping, home-making, sewing, mending, 
dressmaking and millinery, and always with 
reference to the wise direction of personal 
skill and taste in homes. Besides this train- 
ing in actual work there are general lectures 
on kindred topics, such as The Home, in Law 
and Economics; in Religion and Education ; 





LASELL SEMINARY 


Sanitary Homes and Home Administra'ion. 
Eminent men and women also every year 
bring to the school the best thought and ideals 
stirring in the world for which these girl 
students are preparing, and when they leave 
it, it is with a training and inspiration that 
cannot fail to make for the betterment and 
social uplift of the communities in which they 
live. This preparation of women for homes 
is kept steadily in view. 


Health and Vigor First Considerations 


Over-training and studying, often so in- 
jurious tothe health of girls, are not permitted. 
Every arrangement of the Seminary 
in its buildings, classrooms, etc. is 
in accordance with the best 
sanitary principles. As a result 
the pupils erjoy a re- 
markable exemption 
from sickness. 

Physically, also, the 
training is of the best. 
Military drills, systematic 
instruction and exercise in the 
gymnasium, swimming and rowing 
lessons under safe conditions, ample 
facilities for lawn tennis and other outdoor 
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sports, give the requisite physical health and 
strength, ease and grace, that are the proper 
supplement of intellectual, moral and religious 
training. The health of students is consid. 
ered of the first importance, and all arrange. 
ments of the Seminary, as will be seen, are 
made with the end in view that those educated 
in it become physically well developed, 
vigorous and graceful women. Abundant 
time is given for outdoor exercise and every 
facility for carrying it out systematically, 
The Charles River, less than a half mile 
distant, affords excellent opportunity for 
boating. Situated on the summit of a hill in 
the midst of extensive and beautiful grounds 
and surrounded by fine old trees, it would be 
difficult to find a lovelier spot among the 
suburbs of a city noted for its beautiful 
environment, 


‘The Best Girls are Never Imitation Boys” 


Lasell believes that education must include 
social culture as well as scholarship; that 
refining influences placed about yourg people 
are as essential to right growth as strong teach- 
ers; that the austerities of severe study must 
never wipe off the bloom of womanly sweet- 
ness and grace. So its 
walls are covered with 
fine pictures; its athlet- 
ics are for grace as much 
as for muscular strength’ 
Lasell believes that the 
roommate matters more 
than the room: that high 
ideals of conduct are 
more than high marks in 
recitations; that “a 
woman’s special and in- 
estimable value in the 
world lies just in the 
qualities which make 
her womanhood ;” that 
“she can never do any- 
thing that will be worth 
half as much as what 
she can be;” that 
““woman’s sphere is an 
atmosphere” (the quo- 
tations are from Henry 
van Dyke, in Harper's 
Bazar for July); that 
“the strenuous life for 
girls is like martial music 
for violins. They can 
play it, but it does not 
sound well.” Such is the intent and attempt 
at Lasell. 

Asa sample of hundreds of voluntary testi- 
monials, we quote from an “old graduate,” 
who says: “ The school has accomplished for 
my two girls just what I expected—made 
women of them—and if I had a dozen, and my 
pocketbook permitted, they should all gradu- 
ate at Lasell.’’ 

A catalogue, with details, may be had by 
addressing 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, 
Principal. 









WESTON BRIDGE, CHARLES RIVER 








